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Western Kentucky Teachers College, °*x::.35~ 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 














THE BAND 
We are justified in saying that our Music Department ranks among the best. The 
courses offered lead to a Teachers Certificate, Diploma and Degree. Mr. Franz J. 
Strahm, Director of our Music Department, is a noted composer and instructor, and 
as director of band and orchestra he has no superior in the south. The Music Depart- 
ment under his direction has become one of our largest and most important departments, 
_The entire faculty is composed of experienced and splendidly trained instructors. The 
courses include Public School Music, Piano, Voice, Violin and other stringed instru- 
ments as well as band and orchestra. Advanced work in Harmony and Theory and 
Chorus is offered. 
FACULTY 
Mr. Franz J. Strahm, Advanced Piano and Advanced Orchestra. 
Miss Sally Rodes, Piano and Piano Class Work. 
Miss Gladys Sims, Voice. 
Mr. Hugh Johnson, Violin and Orchestra. 
Mr. Elliott Orr, Beginning Violin Classes, Wood and Brass Instruments 
and the Band. 
Mrs. Nell G. Travelstead, Public School Music. 
Miss Josephine Mitchell, Public School Music. 
Miss Louise Owsley, Public School Music. 


Students who have had any experience in playing brass or wood instruments are 
eligible to join the band and those who have had any music or who have a real apprecia- 
tion of music may enter the chorus. All who wish to prepare for teaching Public School 
Music or other phases of the art will have a fine opportunity to do so at Western. Many 
of our graduates are now holding responsible positions as teachers of music in Kentucky 
and other states. 

Write for a copy of the new catalog and a recent issue of Teachers College Heights. 


Address: H. H. CHERRY, President, BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
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EASTERN KENTUCKY STATE I EACHERS COLLEGE 


Richmond -- Kentucky 


MID-SEMESTER OPENS MARCH 31 
A Special Nine-Week Term Offering 


Unusual Opportunities to Teachers 





Most extensive schedule of classes ever announced for a Spring Term at Eastern— 
Over 40 college courses fully accredited toward certificates and degrees to be offered 
in the following departments: 


Agriculture Geography 

Art - Home Economics 
Biology Industrial Arts 
Chemistry Mathematics 
Commercial Education Music 

Education Physical Education 
English Physics 

Foreign Language Social Science 


Courses will also be offered in the Normal; School 





REGULAR FACULTY AND SEVERAL ADDITIONAL 
INSTRUCTORS IN CHARGE 


Recreation - - Entertainment - - Concerts - - Lecturef’s -- Plays - - Games 


EXPENSES 
Nine weeks—Only $65.00 to $75.00 including Board, Room 


and Fees—Splendid rooming accommodations available 


Eastern is a member of the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the American Association of Teachers Colleges 


For Catalog or Summer School Announcement, address: 


H. L. DONOVAN, President. 








SUMMER SCHOOL—First Term June 2-July 11; Second Term July 14-August 22 











Note—This is number 6 of a series of 9 important monthly announcements to appear on this page 
of the Kentucky School Journal. In each of these announcements a special phase of the activities 
of Eastern will be presented. 
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Special train 
every 


Sunday 








14 day tour, just like a 
| big house party, 
$250 and up 
(from Chicago) 


Includes Dells of the Wisconsin 
River, Twin Cities, Wakpala, S. D.; 
Butte, Mont.; Tacoma, Wash.; Big 
Trees, Columbia River Highway, 
Longview, Wash.; Seattle, world 
port, glacier-clad Rainier, Puget 
Sound cruise to old- English Vic- 
toria and Vancouver, Canadian 
Rockies. Extension to Yellowstone 
via new Gallatin Gateway and to 
Alaska. 


Escorted 
All-Expense 
Tour Parties 

or Independent 
Travel 





Choose the Northwest Wonderland for this year’s vacation. Go witha 
happy group of fellow travelers—free from worry and care. Escorted, 

all-expense tours—one payment—cover all costs including the best of 
service— accommodations, transportation, sleeping car,steamer,meals, 
hotels, sightseeing and courteous guides to look after 
all travel details. Just like ; a big house party vacation. 





Special train every aesten this Summer, over the 
wondrous trail of the new Olympian, only transcon- 
tinental roller bearing train. Electrified 656 miles— 
longest continuous electrified ride in the world; open 
observation cars in summertime, — 














: vie ns “Vacation Suggestions’ write any 

Costs? Surprisingly moderate! Well within your Mee aan Cola 
means. Note the marvelous 14-day GliicagO. +2. 5.6. uy 50 S. Clark St. 
: Mtianta . 20 2 o. 717 Healey Bldg. 
tour of the enchanted Pacific North- Boston . | | . : $52 Old South Bldg 
i Si ere 206 Ellicott Sq. Bldg: 
west for ye little as $250 (from Cincinnati. . 204 Dixie Terminal Bldg. 
Chicago). Other tours 10 days to 3 Cleveland . | . . 937 Union Trust Blég. 
. Deewoiies. Gs sacs 501 Locust St. 
weeks, $145 and up from Chicago. Detroit. °806 Transportation Bide. 
. . ar Indianapolis 717 Merchants Bank Bldg. 
Write us for vacation tour suggestions Kansas City. .... 817 Walnut St. 
—independent travel, if you prefer. Milwaukee ..... 405 E. Water St. 
Minneapolis. . .. .- 45 S. Seventh St. 
a, ag ’ | 547 Fifth Ave. at 45th St. 
he MILWAUKEE aad iret 
Philadelphia, 1404Fidelity Phil.Trus ; 
Scenically Supreme “OS ala a ai Park Bldg. 
iene RO St. Paul ee 05 Robert St 





' Electrified over the in St. Louis . . . 2003 Reilway Exchay 
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COMMENT | 





THE APRIL CONVENTION 


President Jetton has just about com- 
pleted all arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation to be held in Louisville, April 
16th to 19th, inclusive. The speakers who 
will appear before the teachers of Kentucky 
in annual convention this year are men and 
women who are leaders in American educa- 
tion. Never before in the history of the 
organization has so imposing a list of profes- 
sional leaders appeared before our conven- 
tion. Among those who will address the 
general sessions are: 


The Honorable Cameron Beck, Person- 
nel Director of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Mr. Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Arctic ex- 
plorer. 


Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
of Christian Century. 


Dr. L. V. Koos, Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago. 


Dr. Lois Coffey Mossman, Professor of 
Elementary Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 


Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Philos- 
ophy of Education, Ohio State University. 


Superintendent A. G. Yawberg, author- 
ity in Rural Education. 


Dr. James E. Rogers, specialist in Health 
and Physical Education. 


The Tuskegee Singers will appear on the 
program with Mr. Beck on Wednesday 
evening. It will be a rare evening of 
entertainment and enlightenment. 


Make your reservation early. This 
promises to be our largest convention. 
Come for the opening program on Wednes- 
day evening, April 16th, and stay through 
the last program on Saturday morning, 
April 19th. It will be worth your time 
and effort to be in attendance throughout 
the entire convention program. 


A NEW CONSTITUTION 


Kentucky needs a new constitution. 
The one under which our government is 
being administered was written in the early 
nineties, and is old and outworn. If a 
state is to keep pace with world progress it 
must not be held in check by an instrument 
of government written for conditions that 
no longer exist. 


If it were possible to amend the Constitu- 
tion of Kentucky many of its weaknesses 
could be eliminated. It seems almost 
impossible, however, to pass any amend- 
ment submitted by the legislature to_the 
people of the State. 


Education is basic to progress. in any 
state. The educational program in Ken- 
tucky is seriously handicapped by consti- 
tutional limitations. In the first place, 
under the Constitution no publicly elected 
state official can succeed himself in office. 
This means that every four years we have 
an entirely.new set of officers who must 
learn entirely new jobs. 


This clause of the Constitution was 
written at a time when public offices were 
regarded as political plums. Under the 
new order, men do not seek the office; the 
office seeks the man. Kentucky can 
never get the best service from her public 
officials so long as there is a complete 
change in office personnel every four years. 


In the second place, the constitutional 
limitation on salaries prevents many of the 
men who would render valuable service 
from accepting public office. Five thou- 
sand dollars a year was‘probably a good 
salary in 1890. It is not a good salary for 
public officials in 1930. Virginia has just 
raised the salary of her governor from 
$5,000 to $10,000. There is strong senti- 
ment for raising the salary of the state 
superintendent from $4,500 to $10,000. 
Should Kentucky, the daughter of Vir 
ginia, do less? We must remove the salary 
limit as fixed in the Constitution before we 
can attract and keep the high type o 
leadership in public office that we need. 


Our public school program has a third 
handicap in that the Constitution compels 
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the distribution of the public school fund 
on a per capita basis. This method -is 
generally recognized as probably the least 
effective of all of the methods practiced 
today. Many states have used it in the 
past, but very few use it today. 


The present General Assembly will 
probably ask the people of Kentucky to 
authorize a constitutional convention. If 
the opportunity is given to us, every 
teacher in the State should exert every 
possible effort to see that this measure 
receives favorable action at the hands of 
the voters of the State. 





ADORNMENTS OF EDUCATION 


There is something very fine in President 
Butler’s suggestion in his recent annual 
report that the fullest flower of democracy 
“requires distinction of manner, of speech 
and of dress more than does any other form 
of society.”” Over against this interpreta- 
tion of democracy is the one commonly 
experienced, that democracy “either ap- 
proves or smiles upon dirt, vulgarity of 
speech and of manner, slovenliness of dress, 
and avoidance of anything which might 
appear to be refined, gentle or elegant.” 
The refined and gentle manners that Presi- 
dent Butler refers to ‘‘are the expression of 
fixed habits of thought and action.” They 
are not the only traits of the educated 
individual. Correctness and precision of 
speech, the power and habit of reflection, 
the growth and power to do are likewise 
important but unless these are wrapped in 
those graces that charm rather than repel 
by blunt speech and action their effective- 
ness may be seriously modified. 


Americans have often been accused of 
being ill-mannered. Perhaps appearances 
do them a grave injustice. The strain and 
speed of living favor curtness and angular 
social intercourse. There is ever present 
among professional educators the danger 
of exalting the intellectual at the expense 
of the emotional. Those who dare to ex- 
press the gentler attitudes toward life will 
appear weak and foolish in the eyes of those 
who believe in rigorous manners. 

President Butler is a world character. 
He is frequently associated with distin- 
guished men and women of other nations 
and one may not be wrong in inferring that 
he has often been conscious of disturbing 


U R © ? 5 COUNTRIES 
We serve the intellectual elite. Become $385 
acquainted with ouramazingtravelvalues. 

—the result of years of specialization, ALL EXPENSES 

1 Cunardsupremacyl10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 


STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 


551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 








contrasts in which the blunt and severe 
and direct manners of Americans seemed 
embarrassingly crude against the back- 
ground of European refinement. Repre- 
sentatives of education are often judged 
more critically by their manners than by 
their erudition. Surely fine manners are 
one set of expressions of genuine culture. 
—Kadelpian Review. : 





TEACHERS IN SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the summer of 1929 more than 7,500 
of the 14,000 white teachers in Kentucky 
were enrolled in summer sessions in the 
State. There were large numbers of Ken- 
tucky’s teachers attending summer school 
at Peabody College, the University of 
Chicago, Columbia University, Indiana 
University, the University of Wisconsin 
and other out-of-state institutions. It has 
been estimated that approximately 75 per 
cent of all of the white teachers in Kentucky 
were in attendance at some institution in 
the summer of 1929, : 

This is a remarkable record for our State 
and is considerably ahead of summer- 
session attendance for the nation as a whole. 
More than half of the 930,000 teachers in 
the United States attended summer school 
last year. A nation that has a teaching 
force with a professional interest deep 
enough to take half its number in summer 
session each year is not in danger of a moral 
or an intellectual decline. And surely 
there is hope for a state where 75 per cent 
of its teaching personnel enrolls for profes- 
sional improvement in the colleges and 
universities of the nation. 


Kentucky’s teachers are doing all they 
can to improve themselves professionally. 
We wonder how they accomplish as much 
as they do on the meager salaries they 
receive. Only a person capable of making 
supreme sacrifices could live on $315 a year 
and save enough out of this sum to attend 
summer school. 


The School of. the Future 


By PAuL MONROE 
International Institute, Columbia University 


The schoolof the future will continuesome 
of the essential characteristics of schools of 
the past with other features growing out of 
the characteristics peculiar to the age in 
which it exists. The essential feature of any 
school is the perpetual association of an 
adult with children. It is not possible to 
think of a school except in some such terms. 


PAUL MONROE 


One cannot think of a school asa number of 
children grouped together for purposes 
conscious or unconscious. Russia, which 
is trying out some most radical ideas 
regarding schools, has recently experienced 
an unprecedented phenomenon regarding 
childhood—that of children numbering 
perhaps in the hundreds of thousands, 
associating themselves for the purpose of 
self-preservation and incidentally receiving 
some kind of training. But Russia, most 
tolerant of all sorts of ideas destructive of 
those of the past, never thought of such 
groups of children as constituting ‘‘schools’”’ 
or of accepting or terming the kind of 
training which these children received, as 
constituting an education. 


In the varying emphases which our 
advanced thinkers or unconventional 
workers in education place upon the inde- 
pendence of the child and his uncontrolled 
and “natural” development, we deceive 
ourselves if we think that the influence of 
the adult or the guidance of the teacher is 
absent. The essential feature of a school 
is the association of the adult with children 
for the purpose of educating these children. 
There is no reason why we should avoid the 
use of the term “educating them”’ for in the 
last analysis the responsibility for whatever 
scheme of education is adopted is that of 
the adult. 


Irrespective of the extent to which 
emphasis may be placed upon the “‘natural” 
development of the child, upon his free and 
untrammeled thought, his undirected ac- 
tivity, the scheme of education is that of the 
adult. 


In the present-day reaction against the 
over-activity or dominance of the adult over 
the child in the schools of the past, we are 
now in a stage of educational thinking and 
experimentation in which the adult has 
abdicated a large part of the responsibility 
he has exercised in the past. This ispartic- 
ularly true in the home education of the 
child. But whether in home or in school, 
such a practice can continue without 
serious social results is a fair question which 
even the most radical of all .the experi- 
mental answers, the Russian, may fail to 
answer. 


Personally the writer believes that the 
present reveals by way of a natural swing 
of the pendulum of thought and practice an 


extreme movement to the left. Sometime 
in the future it may be interesting to 
investigate the extent to which this extreme 
either in theory or in practice, either in 
home or in the school is due to an unwil- 
lingness to accept responsibility and to the 
tendency to follow the line of least resist- 
ance. 
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It is difficult if not impossible for any age 
or generation to judge itself in respect to 
such questions. The lack of control or of 
indifference to many standards of conduct 
accepted in the past as revealed now by the 
older as well as by the younger generation, 
may be due to a schooling in which freedom 
from restraint and from guidance plays too 
large a part, or it may be due to a break- 
down of the ideals and to the inadequacy 
of controls on the part of the adults asa 
reaction to the opposite conditions in their 
own experience. The whole disturbing 
question may be safely left, as in fact it 
must always be left, to the same youth- 
ful generation, to be solved on the basis of 
its own evaluation of experience. 


Shifts of emphasis in moral ideals from 
generation to generation have been too 
great to permit us to suppose that this 
present emphasis on freedom of child 
activities from some considerable exercise of 
responsibility on the part of the adult can 
persist without some sharp reaction in the 
future. Such action and reaction in truth 
furnishes the most comprehensive illustra- 
tion of that rhythm in education which is 
but one of the many points that the theory 
of naturalistic education assumes in the 
present. 


The ‘‘child centered school,” of the early 
twentieth century is not altogether a new 
idea or even a new practice. It has much 
in common with the practice as well as 
theory of both Froebel and of Pestolozzi, 
of the early eighteenth century, or of the 
theory of Locke of the early seventeenth 
century. 


There are few new educational ideas or 
even ideas of any kind except as experi- 
mental natural science produces them. 
Progress comes chiefly through better 
realization of ideas formulated in the past. 
In education this improved practice relates 
both to ideas concerning the child’s part and 
the adult’s part in the educational pro- 
cedure and in the relating of the two. 


The effitient school of the future will 
never lose sight of the central position of 
the child in every educational procedure. 
But we may well believe that the school of 
the future will discover more effective ways 
ofrelating theexperienceof theadult, as that 
experience incorporates all the experience of 
the past, to the interests and activities of 
the child. It is easy to see that this has 
tot been done for the present generation of 
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Follows the use of Blackboards 
that are easier to read from 
..» without distraction 


Pupils who take an interest in classroom 
discussion see the work on the blackboard 
easily. They just naturally concentrate on 
the Blackboard lesson at hand, when it can 
be read without effort—without eye strain. 


Old Reliable Hyloplate is such a Black- 
board—a velvety writing surface free from 
glint and shine—producing clean, crisp, 
perfect crayon marks that can be read from 
any part of the classroom. 


Whatever your Blackboard requirements 
may be, Old Reliable Hyloplate demands 
your consideration— for it has an out- 
standing record of satisfactory perform- 
ance back of it. 


It will serve your Blackboard needs 
faithfully—as it has in thousands of other 
schools the country over—and squarely 
behind it is the reputation of a substantial 
house. 


Insist upon Genuine Trademarked Old 
Reliable Hyloplate. Address Dept. H317 
for detailed facts and sample. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicage Heights, Illinois 


MAKERS OF cS 
Sterling Lifelong «Mz ' 
Blackboard—Globes 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
\ plate— Erasers 
Maps—Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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those being taught or of those having been 
recently taught. 

There is a wider gap than is usual in the 
past between the ideas and forms of conduct 
of the youth of today and traditional ways 
of thinking and acting. The considerable 
numbers of revolutionary applications of 
science to the every-day conduct of life 
through the auto, the radio, the movie, 
alone would have accomplished this. The 
harrowing experiences of the great war and 
other demonstrations of the incapacity of 
the adult generation in government and in 
the wide gap between professed and pre- 
tended ideals and the realities of life alone 
would justify this. But undoubtedly a 
third factor in the too rapid discarding of 
the experiences of the past has been the 
inadequate fusing of these products of the 
past with the growing child, in our “child 
centered”’ schools, and in the homes 
characterized by centripetal rather than 
centrifugal forces. 

With the discarding of the old disci- 
plinary conception of the value of studies 
and the related theories and school prac- 
tices, the necessity arises for the discovery 
or formulation of practices which will 
properly relate to the child’s growth and 
interests those portions of the experience 
of the past generations that are essential 
or serviceable to stable social evolution. 
This may be necessary not only for prog- 
ress but for the very preservation of the 
social structures; unless we are prepared 
to view with equanimity the passing of 
these forms of social organization which we 
have been accustomed to view as the 
highest achievements of mankind for 
other forms highly novel and experimental 
and, if we may judge from the past, highly 
unstable. 

In this adaptation of forms and processes 
and institutional organization of education 
to ever changing combinations of these two 
great factors in education, every people may 
make its contribution. 

I have the opportunity of observing the 
school activities of many different peoples. 
In doingso I am impressed with the fact that 
every people works out some feature of the 
educational process peculiar to themselves 
and possessing not only local but general 
value. This statement is valid for all 


people including those which we are apt to 
consider most backward educationally. 
In Bulgaria exists this device in school 


management and teacher training: A 
young teacher, graduating from a normal 
school is given a one-year employment by 
some community; if the community js 
satisfied, the teacher may be called _per- 
manently but if so, for a life tenure with a 
retirement allowance at the age of retire- 
ment fixed by general law. Upon entering 
the school permanently, the teacher is 
assigned a group of children for which he 
assumes responsibility throughout the 
elementary schooling of the group. Others 
may teach the group but the assigned 
teacher looks after their health, their 
morals, their social contacts and welfare. 
During the summer months he accompanies 
them on their travels through their country. 
This custom of using a large portion of the 
summer vacation for familiarizing the 
school children with different parts of their 
country is again one of those significant 
educational customs common to the coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 


In Turkey I found this custom: Each 
teacher requires some member of the class 
to keep in a record book a full account of 
the activities of agivenday. This account 
includes plans of each lesson, an account of 
those pupils who participate, their grading; 
and the common interests and activities of 
the class. This duty is assigned to each 
member of the class in succession. Thus 
the inspector or any official or visitor has a 
complete record of the activities of the 
class, an individual record of each pupil’s 
in writing, language, etc., a record of the 
work accomplished and a picture of the 
ability of the teacher. 


In Spain I found some schools of an 
experimental nature that were making all 
of their textbooks in this manner, each class 
profiting by the efforts of the classes 
preceding. 

The stimulus to the artistic creativeness 
and appreciation afforded by new devices 
in administration as well as by the appli- 
cation of theories, has been demonstrated 
by the Mexicans. The acconiplishments 
shown in exhibitions in Paris and other 
European centers and in various centers in 
the United States has attracted wide 
attention. This device is the simple one 
of opening centers for art studies, allowing 
any one to enter, do what they wish, leave 
when they want to do so and make n0 
school requirement whatever. The school 
offers the assistance and guidance of an art 
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instructor when it is desired, but nothing 
jsunder compulsion. This device has pro- 
duced astonishing results and may eventuate 
in the recovery of the soul of a people 
submerged in ignorance and oppression 
through many generations. 

Enough has been suggested through these 
illustrations and to make clear this point: 
That the school of the future may discover 
and use a variety of procedures to facilitate 
the child’s command of experiences of 
adults in order to give meaning and content 
to his own instinctive activities and 
interest. 

This further point is suggested: That 
those who direct and maintain the schools 
of the future may learn as may the children 
in them, from the experiences both of con- 
temporaries and of predecessors. Thus the 
school of the future will seek to give equal 
emphasis to the child center and to the 
environing society. Progress may come 
by a balancing and harmonizing of the 
claims of each factor; or it may come as in 
the present and past, by an extreme em- 
phasis now on one factor, now on the other. 
The correction in the latter case or the 
stabilizer in the former will be furnished 
by a more wide-spread knowledge of the 
means which various other people are using 
toachieve these same ends. 





OUR NATIONAL INCOME 


The National Bureau of Economics 
Research has furnished the public with 
some interesting data showing the increase 
in our national income per capita. 

In twenty years, the annual income of 
the nation has increased from twenty-nine 
billion to eighty-nine billion dollars, or 
approximately 207 per cent. 

As presented in the Wall Street Journal, 
the income for the year indicated is as 
follows : 


ee ere ee $29 ,605 ,000 ,000 
Serre ere S 35 ,723 ,000 ,000 
Sere ee 65 ,949 ,000 ,000 
ee ee 77 ,135 ,000 ,000 
Apher a ehin ae chucdnions 89 ,419 ,000 ,000 


The average salaried employee now 
eceives $2,084 as compared with $976 
wenty years ago. The average wage- 
mer now receives $1,205 as compared 
with $527 in 1909.—Nebraska School Journal. 


BEAUTIFYING RURAL HOMES, 
HIGHWAYS AND SCHOOLS 
OF KENTUCKY 


March is the month to emphasize 
“Kentucky beautiful.’”’ It is the month 
when a large part of the planning and 
planting for home and school are done. 
The College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky is deeply interested in 
making Kentucky’s highways, homes and 
schools more attractive for our citizens 
and for the tourists who are guests of the 
State. The following program will be 
offered under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Horticulture of the College of 
Agriculture on the University campus 
Friday, March 7, 1930. 


9:00-9:30 A.M. “Kentucky Beautiful’ 
—Dean T. P. Cooper, Experiment 
Station, Lexington, Ky. 


9:30-10:30 A. M. ‘‘Making and Care of 
Lawns’’—A. J. Olney, Department 
of Horticulture, College of Agri- 
culture, Lexington, Ky. 


10:30-11:15 A.M. “Planning and Plant- 
ing Rural Homes’’—Professor M. E. 
Bottomley, Landscape Architect, 
University of Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


11:15-12:00 A. M. ‘Problems Involved 
in Beautifying Highways’’—Walter 
Hillenmeyer, Hillenmeyer Nurseries 
Lexington, Ky. 


Noon—RouND TABLE DISCUSSION 


1:30-2:00 P.M. ‘Adaptability and Use 
of Materials for Planting’’—Louis 
Hillenmeyer, Hillenmeyer Nur- 
series, Lexington, Ky. 


2:00-2:45 P. M. “Care and Mainte- 
nance of Ornamental Plantings” — 
Allan Reid, Landscape Gardener, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Blacksburg, Virginia. 

2:45—3:15 


P. M. “Improvement of 


Rural School Grounds’’—N. R. 
Elliott, Experiment Station, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 
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GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
for TEACHERS 


A GRADUATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, EMPHASIZING 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE WORK : 
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' First Term: March 20 - April 29 _ tha 
Spring Quarter, 1930 ; | sect 
Second Term: April 30 - June 6 | ing 
$101 
First Term: June 9 - July 18 
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Second Term: July 20 - August 27 “ 
By entering at the beginning of the second term of the Spring Quarter, April 30th, and remain- imp 
ing through the Summer Quarter, a semester's work may be completed. cial 
The resources of the college are devoted to the higher training of teachers. Its function 


is to give the most thorough equipment possible to the leaders in all , 
phases of public education in the Nation. tion 
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Our Professional Organization 


By WARREN C. LAPPIN, 


Director of the Training School, Morehead State Teachers College 


One means of measuring the efficiency 
and zeal of any professional group is 
through the organized plan followed by 
that group in promoting its program and 
securing its general advancement. Teach- 
ing is generally looked upon as a profes- 
sional activity and in our own common- 
wealth the State organization of teachers 
has come to occupy such a large place that 
a discussion of its origin and present 
importance may well be presented. Espe- 
cially is this true in view of the fact that 
this season of the year is marked by the 
annual meeting of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association and the revival of pro- 
fessional interest attending such a meeting. 


As early as 1843 sentiment for a pro- 
fessional organization for teachers was 
evidenced on the part of Kentucky’s educa- 
tional leaders. Superintendent George W. 
Brush, in his report to the Governor and the 
legislature, called attention to the need for 
such an organization and suggested that 
legislative action should be taken on the 
matter.t Such a bill was presented to the 
legislature in this same year.* The act 
provided for the appointment, by the 
circuit courts, of three professional teachers 
in each county who should constitute a 
county society of professional teachers. 
Each of these county societies was to consti- 
tute a board of school examiners which 
should meet, at least quarterly and examine 
all persons, touching their qualifications as 
teachers, who presented themselves for that 
purpose, and should give them certificates 
stating their qualifications as teachers. No 
person was to be considered to teach a 
common school in that county who did not 
have one of these professional certificates. 
The act also provided that no person was to 
be admitted to these county societies who 
had not been engaged in the practice of 
teaching for two years or under the care and 
tuition of a professional teacher for that 
length of time. Furthermore, the applicant 


should demonstrate his ability to give 
thorough instruction in all branches of 


English Literature, the various branches of 
the mathematical and natural sciences, and 
their applications to agriculture and other 
useful arts. An additional provision of this 
proposed statute was to the effect that each 
county and circuit society should elect one 
delegate to the State College of Professional 
Teachers. (In other words, the State con- 
vention.) This State College was to have 
general jurisdiction over the county and 
circuit societies and each year was to 
appoint a faculty of professional teachers, 
not to exceed six, which faculty should give 
lectures to such persons as might be pre- 
paring to teach at (a place to be designated 
by law) when there was a general vacation 
of the schools. 


The foregoing legislative suggestion has 
been dealt with at length because it repre- 
sents a rather unique attempt to develop a 
professional spirit on the part of the individ- 
uals engaged in the most extensive single 
activity sponsored by the State. Just how 
this proposal was viewed by the general 
public or the teachers the writer cannot say, 
but it did not receive the approval of the 
legislature. 


Superintendent Dillard, who succeeded 
Mr. Brush in office, added his measure to 
the sentiment for a professional organization 
in these words: 


“If teachers would form societies, and 
meet quarterly in each county, and discuss 
such questions as immediately interest 
them, in perfecting the art of teaching, 
much good might be the result; and these 
societies send a delegation to sit with, and 
compose a part of, the College of Teachers 
where they would necessarily mingle with 
the presidents and professors of colleges, 
principals of high schools, as well as teachers 
from all parts of the West; thus deriving 
instruction from minds stored with the 
greatest variety of knowledge, and trained 
to great usefulness.’’s 

Although the instances cited bear witness 


to the fact that the educational leaders were 
thinking in terms of a professional organiza- 
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be either lacking or divided. 





Teachers — Are You Willing ? 


Are you willing to come to the close of another school year without having all your pupils reach the 
grade median in Handwriting in both speed and quality? 

The Graves Writing gives the grade medians in the Teachers’ Manual. 
part of the course and the result of scientific research, shows specimens by grades, written in median quality, 
The Graph will prove to be especially helpful at this time of the year when the interest in handwriting may 
Pupils like to see their progress in Graphic form, 

Have you enrolled in our Teachers’ Free Correspondence Course in Handwriting? 
name and address and the first lesson will be sent by return mail. 

Write for a sample copy of our new Keep-Neat paper holder. 

The Graves Writing Books may be ordered of Central School Supply Co., Louisville, or of us here 
at the customary retail price, 9c per copy, transportation prepaid, cash with order. 


W. S. BENSON & CO., Publishers, Austin, Texas 


The Progressive Graph, a 


Send us your 











tion it was not until seven years later (1851), 
that the ‘‘First General Convention of the 
Friends of Education in Kentucky,” was 
called by Superintendent Breckinridge. é 
This meeting was held in Frankfort and 
among the topics discussed the following 
appear: The “Particular Course of Studies 
in the District Schools,’ ‘The Particular 
Textbooks in Each Branch of Study,” 
“The Increased Duration of Schools,” 
“The Best Modes of Constructing Them,” 
“The General Use of the Scriptures as a 
Class Book,” ‘The Establishment of a 
Normal School for the Training of Teachers,” 
“The Increase and Best Mode of Distribut- 
ing the School Fund,” ‘ ‘Schoo! Architecture,”’ 
etc. After considerable discussion of the 
questions before the convention, a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft resolutions 
on these topics and others connected with 
education and to advance suitable sugges- 
tions for solving them. The resolutions 
presented were eleven in number and among 
them was this: 


“Resolution 7. That teachers and others 
especially interested in education in Ken- 
tucky be advised to form an Educational 
Association in each county seat, to the end 
that, by combined action and_ united 
experience, the details of a more general 
education for the State may be perfected, 
such as time and experience may show to be 
best adapted to the peculiarities of our 
people.” 


The fruition of this early agitation 


occurred in 1856 when a law passed the 
General Assembly under the title of ‘‘An act 
to incorporate the Kentucky Association of 
Teachers. The purpose of this act was 
stated as being “for the advancement of the 
cause of education in the Commonwealth 


by elevating the standard of moral character 
and scholastic attainment among teachers.” 


The association provided for by this law 
was organized and the meeting held in 
Louisville in December, 1857.6 According 
to the records of this meeting there were 
thirty-eight members in attendance and 
the organization effected consisted of one 
president, ten vice-presidents, one secre- 
tary and one treasurer. In other words, 
thirteen officers were to serve an organiza- 
tion of thirty-eight members. At first 
glance this seems to have been a peculiar 
provision but, assuming that these officials 
were selected with proper regard for 
residence, it was probably the best way 
they could have provided for an effective 
membership campaign. 


At this time the meetings of the associa- 
tion were semi-annual. The second meet- 
ing was held in Lexington in July, 1858, 
and the third in Louisville during De- 
cember of the same year. From this meet- 
ing they adjourned to meet in Harrodsburg 
in 1859.’ 

The next reference found on this subject 
is contained in the report of the superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for 1865.° 
Here it is stated that a State Association of 
Teachers was organized in Lexington on the 
first day of August of that year (1865), 
and continued in session three days. 
Concerning the success of this meeting it 
was reported that ‘nearly one hundred 
commissioners, teachers and trustees partic!- 
pated in the exercises, which were exceed- 
ingly interesting and, it is believed, profit- 
able. Two or three formal addresses were 
delivered, a number of essays read, and 
various educational questions discussed.” 
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The next meeting was to be held in 


Shelbyville in August, 1866. 


Again a break occurs, but in 1874 the 
State Association met in Owensboro for 
three days. ‘The daily exercises were 
waited upon by large and attentive audi- 
ences, while the evening lectures were 
heard by dense throngs of delighted 
hearers.””® 


In this same year a similar group known 
as ‘The Society for the Advancement of 
Education in Kentucky” met for the first 
time in Frankfort.*° The object of this 
organization was “‘to concert measures to 
maintain a system of public education that 
shall extend to the training of teachers in 
our common schools and of the young men 
for classical and technical pursuits.’’ The 
second meeting of this organization was 
held the following year at Mammoth Cave 
and on this occasion the object was stated 
as ‘‘to promote the cause of the common 
schools.” This group was composed of all 
the officers and teachers connected with the 
common schools and such other teachers 
and friends as the association might invite. 


A rather definite reference is given by 
Superintendent Henderson to the 1875 
meeting of the State Association which 
convened in Glasgow, July 13th and 14th, 
and held its closing session on the following 
day at Mammoth Cave.'' Two hundred 
Kentucky teachers were in attendance at 
this meeting and ‘‘quite a number” of pro- 
fessional visitors were reported from Ten- 
nessee, Indiana and Ohio. Recorded 
topics discussed were: ‘‘Special advantages 
of College Training, the Recitation and 
Graded Schools.” 


Since 1870 a meeting of the teachers of 
the State has been held each year with the 
exception of 1893,'? although records of 
these meetings are extremely difficult to 
find, and it is not until a comparatively 
recent date that anything like an unbroken 
history can be readily secured. 


In 1894 the name of the organization was 
changed to that of Kentucky Educational 
Association, and under this title it was 
incorporated on March 1, 1907.'* 


The foregoing is not offered as a complete 
history of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion but rather as evidence of the fact that a 
professional spirit has been maintained by 
a few of the educational leaders since the 
early history of our common school system. 
Neither is it the purpose of this study to 
deal in any detailed way with the accomp- 
lishments of our present organization. In 
membership the association has grown from 
473 in 1907, until at the 1929 meeting in 
Louisville approximately 6,500 delegates 
registered. The influence of the organiza- 
tion is recognized throughout the State, 
and additional accomplishments for the 
cause of education may confidently be 
expected in the future. 

However, there are at the present time 
a number of professional problems that the 
association has not solved, and it is with a 
few of these that the remainder of this 
article will be concerned. 

In a study made by the writer for the 
school year 1927-28 involving 2,158 white 
elementary teachers of the State the 
question was asked—‘"Do you belong to 
Kentucky Education Association?” 

The answers to this question are pre- 
sented in Table I. 


TABLE I. 


Per Cent oF KENTUCKY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS BELONGING AND NOT BELONGING TO THE 
KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 1927-28 























3elonging Not Belonging 
Type of School 
Number | Per Cent Number | _ Per Cent 

MOON COE CERF ica cs cde ecesakeans 290 56.5 225 43.5 
SS EEE ETE 230 97.0 7 0 
Ee 300 96.2 12 3.8 
Independent district.................. 264 rh ee 104 28.3 
CUTIE ie Oe On 639 87.8 89 j Bae 

Ue eres ee ah Dis Dn he A 123 435 

Gre Ca] ere eee 79.8 20.2 
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The association may well be proud of this 
membership record. If the sampling 
represented in this study is fair, almost 
80 per cent of the elementary teachers are 
aligning themselves with the professional 
organization. However, this frequency 
of membership becomes of less importance 
when it is considered in the light of actual 
attendance at the meetings of the associa- 
tion. 

In the study to which reference has been 
made this question was also asked—‘‘How 
many times, during the past five years, 
have you attended the meeting of the 
Kentucky Education Association at Louis- 
ville?” Table II, presents the evidence 
contained in the answers to this question. 


a, 


made. Questions were asked the teachers 
relative to the existence and functioning 
of the district, county and local units, 
The returns received were of such a nature 
that they are not usuable in tabular form, 
However, the conclusion is easily tenable 
that this phase of professional organization 
in Kentucky is still in the embryonic 
stage. In answer to the question—“Is 
there a District Educational Association 
in the section of the State in which you are 
now teaching?” Several replies were 
received in which teachers working in the 
same system divided their answers in such 
a way that one-half said ‘“‘Yes’’ and the 
other half “‘No.’”’ In other instances the 
answer was ‘‘No”’ when it should have been 


TABLE II. 


PERCENTAGE OF ATTENDANCE OF KENTUCKY ELEMENTARY TEACHERS AT THE MEETINGS OF 
THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION DURING THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD, 1923-28 



































Type of School Taught 
Per Cent of Total for All 
Attendance Second Third Fourth Independent County Types Reporting 
Class City | Class City | Class City 
100 12.4 33:9 20.3 32.6 23.5 23.8 
80 3.4 11.7 6.7 5.9 2.3 5.0 
75 2.4 2.6 1.7 24 3 1.6 
66 4.1 ers 2.3 Hf Pe 2.4 
60 6.6 | Bes 5.0 4.9 2.3 bed. 
50 6.2 5.2 o.0 8.3 6.1 5.9 
40 6.9 7.8 yf 3.4 3.6 520 
33 1.4 9 23 4.5 2.2 233 
25 ees 2.6 1.0 4 1.4 13 
20 10.0 Dee 10.3 6.8 2.0 6.0 
0 44.8 17.0 40.7 28.4 54.6 41.5 
From the figures in this table it is seen was‘‘Yes.”” When a situation such as this 


that a large number of the elementary 
teachers of Kentucky are not attending 
the annual meeting. (Forty-one per cent 
ofthe teachers reporting had not attended 
during the past five years.) 

In view of the situation presented in the 
foregoing paragraphs it seems feasible to 
suggest that some provision, other than the 
State meeting, must be made by the 
teaching profession of Kentucky if the 
rank and file of the teaching force is to be 
reached by a professional meeting. It also 


seems logical to suggest that this very thing 
should be accomplished by the district, 
county and local organizations. 

An attempt was made by the writer to 
determine the effectiveness of these smaller 
units at the same time the foregoing study 


exists something is radically wrong. 
Teachers must certainly know of the 
existence of an organization before they can 
either give it their support or derive any 
large measure of benefit from it. 

Probably the great hope for the advance- 
ment of our profession in Kentucky, in s0 
far as organization can aid, is that we 
develop wide-awake, functioning, local 
professional associations. The average 
member of the teaching force takes very 
little direct part in the work of the State 
organization. The local organizations 
could and should reach this teacher. 

The foregoing suggestion should not be 
interpreted as suggesting the abolishment 
of the Kentucky Education Association 
or even any decrease in its activities. 
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OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 
A. J. JOLLY, Founder : 
MENTOR, KY. 


We will occupy our usual space—Booth 14 Exhibit Hall during the entire session of the 
K. E. A. We cordially invite both teachers and school officials to visit us there 











Rather, it seems logical to assume that the 
establishment of effective professional 
organizations throughout the State will 
increase the effectiveness of the State 
Association. Whenever a real professional 
spirit is established on the part of the 
teachers of Kentucky the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association need have no fears relative 
to'its future. With a complete system of 
local organization the program of the 
association could be promoted with much 
greater facility than it enjoys at the 
present time. Its various proposals might 
well become realities if the suggested 
channels were provided for bringing them 
before the teachers. 
association could well make this matter one 
of its major goals for immediate attain- 
ment. 


Professional reading has been a matter 
of concern to the association for several 
years. The supervision of this work is in 
the hands of the Reading Circle Board 
which originated as an association project 
but which has become an associated agency 
making its reports through the State 
organization. 


For the school year 1927-28, 2,158 
elementary teachers of Kentucky reported 
that 67.9 per cent of their number had read 
at least one book during the year. A total 
of 504 book titles was reported. Of the 
Reading Circle list for the year one title 
appeared forty-six times, a second title 
thirty times, a third appeared three times, 
a fourth appeared twice, and the fifth was 
not mentioned. In other words, of the 
1,467 elementary teachers who reported 
reading a book only eighty-one listed a 
title that was on the list suggested by the 
Reading Circle. Again, if the sampling is a 
fair indication of the actual situation 
existing, the provision which the pro- 
fession has made for promoting professional 
reading is hardly adequate. 


Nothing can take the place of reading 
for the teacher in service. As a source of 
content, as a means of keeping informed 


It seems that the. 


relative to the latest achievements in the 
profession, as a method of determining the 
tendencies and movements in modern 
education, reading stands supreme. To 
develop a vital and intense interest in 
reading that is primarily concerned with 
teaching is certainly an accomplishment 
worthy of any group of professional 
teachers. The Kentucky Education As- 
sociation might well extend its efforts in 
this direction. 


In the latter part of the foregoing discus- 
sion the attempt has been made to point 
out a iew of the professional problems 
existing in the State to which attention may 
well be given. The opinion has been 
advanced that it is in the province of the 
Kentucky Education Association to give 
these matters the necessary consideration. 
These are not problems involving legislative 
action, neither will any great amount of 
publicity result directly from their solution. 
However, the suggested activities, brought 
to a successful conclusion, would certainly 
produce results along the lines of increased 
professional spirit and action. 
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THE BOOKS YOU NEED 


If you or your pupils are preparing for the 
teachers or the diploma examination, you need 


Lusby’s Normal Question Book.............. $1.50 
Teachers and Students Quiz... -50 


Both books sent postpaid for only $1.75. 


Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Kentucky 
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West HALL—WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, BOWLING GREEN 


On the extreme west side of the campus 
of Western Kentucky State Teachers 
College at Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
stands an imposing: structure, West Hall, 
the new four-story dormitory for girls. 
It is built of white stone, which is quarried 
six miles from Bowling Green and is known 
all over the United States as Bowling Green 
Oolitic Limestone. It is noted for its 
beauty, durability and strength. 


By entering the center front doorway, 
you gain entrance to the beautiful, spa- 
cious, lobby, furnished with rugs, chairs, 
seats, piano, floor lamps and mirrors. 
From the lobby extend arched hallways 
which lead to bedrooms. 

The bedrooms are arranged in suites, a 
connecting bath between two rooms. Four 
bedrooms with single bath are retained as 
guestrooms. All these bedrooms are fur- 
nished with metal furniture, consisting of 
twin beds, dresser, bedside table, study 
table, two straight chairs, and a rocking 
chair. Each bedroom accommodates two 
girls, and the building can take care of two 
hundred occupants. 

On the second floor over the lobby is a 


large hall with big windows on the east and 
west walls. This room is used for confer- 
ences, recreation, study and general use. 
It is equipped with two hundred metal 
chairs, three dozen metal tables, a victrola, 
and an electric sewing machine. 


On the third floor in the right wing is 
located an infirmary, which is separate from 
the remainder of the building with the 
exception of the stairway leading from the 
second floor. The infirmary is equipped 
with metal hospital furniture, diet kitchen, 
and living quarters for the school nurse. 

It is intended for the use of any girl in 
school who is sick, and no extra charge is 
made. Theinfirmary isin charge ofa trained 
nurse of extensive experience’ 

This building is absolutely fire-proof in 
construction and is made of the best possible 
material. The floors are duraflex, a com- 
position built for service; the woodwork 
is all mahogany finish, while the cream- 
colored calcimined walls add a charm and 
dignity which impress visitors and 0c- 
cupants with a feeling of happiness and 
comfort. 
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AN ENGLISH PROJECT BY THE 
FIFTH GRADE OF THE 
ROBERT D. JOHNSON SCHOOL 


By May T. REDFIELD, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky 





The primary aim of this project—a 
magazine—was to provide an interesting 
motivation of the work in English. The 
secondary aim was to unify and express in a 
meaningful manner the work that had been 
done in the other school subjects. 


The first procedure in attempting this 
was a free discussion of magazines. Con- 
siderable interest was shown by the class. 
The question was then asked: “How 
would you like to work out or compile a class 
magazine?’ This idea seemed to appeal 
to the imagination of the children and they 
entered into the plans with great enthusi- 
asm. Then followed discussions of subject 
matter, articles, illustrations, editors, etc. 


It was finally decided that the magazine 
should contain a literary department, 
devoted to stories, poems, essays, etc. A 
geography department, for articles on 
travel, products, industries, etc. A history 
department, for all articles pertaining to 
that subject. A nature and_ hygiene 
department. An industrial department, 
for a description of inventions, mechanics, 
and things made by the pupils. 


Each department had an editor chosen 
by the class, or volunteered, who received, 
read and criticized the articles for his 
department. Each of these editors wrote 
an editorial also. An editor-in-chief had 
the responsibility of receiving the articles 
from all the other departments, checking 
up, encouraging any who might lag behind; 
in fact the final assembling of all the 
materialturned in. This editor also wrote 
an editorial and was at liberty to contrib- 
ute to any other department. 


_ The children were given absolute freedom 
in the choice of subject and department. 
After the articles were read and criticized 
by the editors, they were returned to the 
writers for correction and copying. 


Uniform paper was provided and each 
child copied his article in his best style, 
eeping carefully measured margins—a 
wide one on the binding edge and a 
narrower one on the outer edge. 





When properly copied the articles were 
returned to the respective editors and then 
editor-in-chief, who with help from the 
others arranged them in proper order, 
numbered the pages, and wrote out a 
table of contents. 


The number and variety of subjects to 
select from made it possible for every child 
to find something that came within his 
experiences about which he could find 
pleasure in writing. One boy during the 
summer had enjoyed a trip to Alaska. 
Although not a good student, he wrote an 
acceptable article about his trip and illus- 
trated it with pictures cut from Railroad 
Folders and magazines. 


Several boys who could not readily 
understand subjects in literature, history 
or geography, wrote short descriptions of 
things they had made, giving directions for 
making. Their contributions to the maga- 
zine were such subjects as “‘How to Makea 
Bird Bath;”’ “A Teepee;”’ ‘“How to Make 
Stilts; ‘How to Make a Kite;’’ ‘‘How to 
Make a Garden;” “Plans for a Tool Box.”’ 
One boy with some talent for drawing, drew 
and painted a frontispiece. 


The editor-in-chief wrote the following 
editorial: 


THE FIFTH GRADE JOURNAL 


This Fifth Grade Journal is written by the pupils 
of the fifth grade of the Robert D. Johnson School, 
Fort Thomas, Kentucky. 

We have had a very good time writing this 
magazine and we have tried to bring into it all the 
studies we are having. We have put these studies 
in story form to make them more: interesting. We 
have combined thei as best we could. 

Our first attempt at poetry in this grade was the 
poem “A Brook I Know,” which the whole class 
helped to write. 

We have each tried our best in making this 
magazine and we hope we have succeeded. 


Meta MUELLER, Editor. 


An explanation of the poem written by 
the class should precede it. Shortly before 
the composition of this magazine was 
undertaken a rather minute study had been 
made in the English class of Tennyson’s 
poem ‘‘The Brook.’’ The teacher asked 
the class: ‘‘How would you like to write 
a poem—a real poem for the magazine?” 
“Would you like to try to write about a 
brook!” They became quite enthusiastic 
about it. Then followed a discussion of 
brooks—where they are found, the sur- 
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“How to Stage an Indoor 
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“Sideshows” 50 new stunts..... 15 


“What and How of Am. Circus” .50 
“Sorepaw and Fells In. Circus” .35 
“HS Stunt Show and Carnival’. 1.00 
Catalog Free. Unused Merchandise Returnable 
ALBERT V. JENSEN 
Box 7, Highland Park Station, Des Moines, Ia. 














roundings, how the water looks, things 
found in and along the brooks, etc. The 
children were asked to bring in one stanza. 
These attempts were, of course, crude in 
most cases. The faulty rhythm then 
called for a study of rhythm. Simple meters 
were written on the board and the metrical 
feet were clearly marked and accented. 
The best lines were selected and set to 
simple meter. Sometimes the entire 
English period was spent on two lines. 
Considerable time was spent in finding the 
best words for expressing some of the 
pictures. But slowly the poem grew. 
When one stanza had been finished, the 
children brought in more lines and the best 
of these were worked over in a similar way. 
When the poem was finally completed, the 
children were very proud of it. This is 
the poem: 


A BROOK I KNOW 


While wandering in the woods one day 
I found a little brook. 

It flowed along its pebbly way 
And loitered near a nook. 


It started from a little spring, 
With flowers on either side, 

Where swallows dip on silent wing, 
At shadowy even-tide. 


It sparkled in the morning light, 
Like diamonds in the sun; 

With silvery minnows flashing bright, 
Where crystal waters run. 


It flowed through fields and meadows gay, 
Its banks with willows green; 

And children passing stopped to play, 
Within their shade serene. 


It slipped beneath a rustic bridge, 
Through shadows deep and cool; 

_And leaped o’er many a rocky ridge, 
Then rested in a pool. 





The Table of Contents was drawn up in 
this form: 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
P 
Editorial—Meta Mueller, Editor-in-Chief....,. "> 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT 


Editorial—Helen Dunkhorst................. 3 
Two Children—Mary Virginia Knarr.......... 4 
Selfish Jane—-Charlotte Hoffmeier............. 5 
Bobby Aleson—Louise Taliaferro............. 6 
The Kind Boy—Virginia Heinz............... 7 
A Christmas Vacation—Milton Lepper........ 8 
A Trip Through the Woods—Shirley Lehn.. 9 
A Brook I Know—Fifth Grade Pupils.......... 10 
Jack, the Newsboy—Dorothy Otto.......... 11 
Poem, The Seasons—Meta Mueller......... 22 
GEOGRAPHY DEPARTMENT 
Editorial—Virginia Shaw.................... 13 
The Gulf Stream—Billy Littleford............ 14 
Alaska—Donald Ferguson................... 15 
Oyster Fishing—John Brand................. 18 
Salmon—Stanley Bennett.................. . 19 
Natural Bridge, Kentucky—Thelma Bissell.... 20 
Weather Report—Clifford Keyler............. 21 
HISTORY DEPARTMENT 
Editorial—Dorothy Davis.................... 22 
The Revolutionary War—Robert Jimison.... 23 
Valley Forge—Robert Brayton............... 24 
Benjamin Franklin—Lois Marty.............. 25 
Alexander Hamilton—Harriet Hughes......... 26 


James Madison and the War of 1812— 


BOCK AVA UR WOR: eee ston ag aesa ew 27 

James Monroe—Charles Clark................ 28 
NATUREJAND HYGIENE 
Editorial—Dorothy Sanford.................. 29 
The Frog and the Bugs—Clara Cullum. 560 
The Chickadee—Gwendolyn Williams. | 
The Children in the Woods—Charlotte Carnan. 32 
Tom, the Faithful Horse—Vera McLane...... 33 
The Peacock—Flora Munker................. 34 
The Rabbit—Goldie Cullum................. 35 
The Sparrow—Stacey Dawson................ 36 
Health and Food—Virginia Eckert............ 37 
INDUSTRIAL* DEPARTMENT 

SNE UE SAO on osc ccsea nies seevccs 38 
How to Make a Garden—Alvin Class......... 39 
A Bird Bath—Harold Steinhauser............ 40 
A Teepee—Marshall Ney.................... 41 
How to Make Stilts—Ernest Clark............ 42 
How to Make a Kite—Vernon Martin......... 43 
Plans for a Tool Box—Eugene Ross........... 44 


This magazine project covered a period 
of several weeks. 

~The greatest gain was in English, 
spelling and handwriting. History, geog- 
raphy and general information were 
benefited in a lesser degree. A very little 


arithmetic was used in the directions for 
making things. 

The father of one of the children offered 
to bind the magazine. 
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:1|University of Cincinnatt 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1930 
TWO WEEKS’ INTERSESSION IN EDUCATION 


: JUNE 9 - JUNE 20 . 


1? FIRST TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
JUNE 21 - JULY 29 


13 SECOND TERM IN LIBERAL ARTS AND EDUCATION 
15 JULY 29 - AUGUST 30 


19 PRE-MEDICAL SCIENCE COURSES 
4 JUNE 16 - AUGUST 9 


21 
22 COME TO CINCINNATI— 
. FOR A DEGREE—Individual programs worked out. FOR DEMONSTRATION CLASSES—Four class- 
5 Degrees A.B., B. Sc., A. M., Ph. D. granted. rooms the first term, one class the second term; 
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towards B. Sc. in Education. A great University on the campus. Kindergarten, reorganized pri- 
07 with | complete facilities. New $800,000 library mary, second and fifth grades, sight conservation. 
28 opening for summer session. 138 courses this Obeersat d d ith colleg 
summer, with faculty of 69. Placement bureau aervahon eae bcagepilecars mats Noha 4 
in operation through summer. credit. Teaching correlated with theory classes. 
29 FOR ABLE INSTRUCTION—Regular faculty mem- 
30 FOR THE INTERSESSION—For teachers whose bers of national reputation, supplemented by dis- 
31 schools close early. Lucy Gage (Peabody), on tinguished guest teachers. Classes of moderate 
32 Childhood Education in the Public Schools; Good- size, covering every Liberal Arts major field 
33 win B, Watson (Columbia), on Psychology of % es zi ind 1 t ; 
34 Character; other basic courses in Education. In- school aaa kin ergarten, elemen sai 
35 tensive program permits earning two credits in junior high and senior high, health and physical 
36 two weeks. Intersession and two regular terms education, measurements, music, sight conserva- 
37 provide equivalent of one full semester. tion, guidance. 


38 FOR RECREATION AND INSPIRATION 





10 Campus on beautiful hill-top site at beginning of mile long Burnet Woods park. 
if Grand opera presented by distinguished artists nightly at nearby Zoological Gardens, 
12 at moderate prices. Magnificent Cincinnati Art Museum just opened since enlarge- 
3 ment. Excursions on Ohio River and to Kentucky scenic attractions. On the 
4 campus: tennis, swimming pools, gymnasia, free lectures and musical recitals. Na- 
4 tional League baseball. Other attractions typical cf a great city. Living conditions 


excellent. Dormitories, University commons, 
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As Others See Us 


Cuas. W. KNUDSEN, 
Professor of Secondary Education, George Peabody School 


It is likely that the publications of the 
Association for Retrenchment in Public Ex- 
penditures have escaped the attention of 
many teachers in service. This associa- 
tion has its headquarters in Cleveland, 
Ohio. Its bulletins do not state by whom 
the work of the organization is financed, 
but certain statements contained therein 
incline one to a belief that it is financed by 
a group of large taxpayers in Ohio. The 
slogan of the association as displayed on 
all of its bulletins is, “The Only Real Tax 
Reform—Spend Less.’”’ One learns on 
reading through the first sixteen bulletins 
that the purpose of the organization is to 
reduce taxes by curtailing support of the 
public school. Because the bulletins of 
the association have had a wide circula- 
tion among taxpayers, and because they 
describe those in charge of public schools 
in the unsavory roles of political grafters, 
parasites, soft-hearted sentimentalists, 
insolent tax-eaters and the like, it 
will be of interest to get the pictures 
of ourselves as they are presented in the 
several bulletins of the association for 
retrenchment in public expenditures. 


The first few bulletins of the organiza- 
tion mentioned above use for illustrative 
purposes the increase in the total bonded 
indebtedness of the state of Ohio. It is 
shown from sources which are probably 
reliable that from 1910 to 1926, the total 
bonded indebtedness of the state in- 
creased from ninety-six millions to 
nine hundred and thirteen millions of 
dollars. Over the same period taxes 
increased from forty-four millions to two 
hundred and eighty-five millions of dollars. 
Taxes levied for school purposes increased 
during the same period from fourteen to 
one hundred and forty millions of dollars. ' 
It is shown also that forty-five cents out 
of every tax dollar goes to the support of 
public schools. Immediately after show- 
ing that in Ohio there has been a large 
increase in the amount of money which the 
public spends on its schools, the author 
(or authors), of these bulletins comes to the 


conclusion that—‘‘it is needless to remark 
that this stupendous totai (referring to 
expenditures for schools), is loaded with 
waste, extravagance, and ‘legalized larceny’, 
School expenditures will be recklessly made 
so long as the taxpayer ignores the selection 
of members of boards of educatiion and 
permits the political pedagogue and his 
ally, the hired uplifter, to make the selec- 
tion forhim.” (Bulletin No. 4.) 

Although similar increases in expendi- 
tures for support of public schools may be 
shown in many of the states, the conclusion 
contained in the foregoing statement does 
not necessarily follow from the fact that 
large sums of money are expended for 
public schools annually. It is necessary 
to inquire further into the contents of the 
bulletins in order to discover upon what 
the charges of “waste, extravagance, and 
legalized larceny” are based. 

Because the various bulletins do not 
show clear cut distinctions between waste, 
extravagance, and legalized larceny, one 
must decide for himself under which of the 
three opprobrious headings one will classify 
the following criticisms which are leveled 
against the public school system and those 
connected with it. 

Erection of school buildings. 

Erection of monumental buildings for 
school headquarters, where two are em- 
ployed on a one-man task. 


Increases in salaries for teachers. 

“Fads, frills, and fancies which are 
foisted on the school children.” 

Paying salaries of instructors in teacher- 
training institutions. 

Providing truant officers. 

Favoring compulsory education up to 
age eighteen. 

Promoting parent-teacher associations. 


Large use has been made of the state- 
ments of different American educators who 
at one time or another have criticized our 
public school system. Prominently featured 
in the bulletins are statements by President 


1The amounts used here are approximations to the nearest million, 
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Teaching Helps 
and 
Suggestions 


Have you a copy of our latest Teachers’ catalog? 
Write for your copy—it contains many interest- 
ing and helpful teaching aids 


OUR FACILITIES FOR GIVING YOU 
PROMPT SERVICE WILL PLEASE 


Send us your orders for Seat Work, Drawing 
and Cut Out Materials 


Central School Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, President 
Lowell of Harvard, President Butler of 
Columbia, President Hughes of Miami 
University, William M. Thornton of the 
University of Virginia, and Hamilton 
Perkins Cady of the University of Kansas. 
These educators have criticized the public 
school system because of its high cost and 
because of what they term the superficial 
quality of its product. 


In addition to the criticisms already 
mentioned there appear some rather scur- 
tilous attacks on teachers. The following 
quotations from page eight, of Bulletin 
Number Four will indicate the nature of the 
attacks. 


“To be sure there are many men and 
women in the schools who have retained 
their integrity and self-respect, to whom 
this does not apply, but they constitute a 
painfully small minority of those on the 
pay roll.”’ 


“Soft-hearted sentimentalism is parti- 
ally responsible for keeping the ‘dear 
children’ in school beyond a practical time. 
I say ‘partially’ because there are other 


elements which had a part in framing the 
present law (i. e., the compulsory educa- 
tion law). Naturally the educators are pro- 
moting their own interests and quite as 
naturally labor interests want to keep the 
boys out of the labor market.”’ 


“In Ohio, being more discreet (than New 
York high school teachers), they (the 
teachers), do not have reporters present 
(at their meetings) but the gnawing at the 
granary goes on apace.”’ 


Newspapers throughout the country 
have used the material in the bulletins of 
the association for retrenchment in public 
expenditures as themes for editorials under 
such titles as ‘‘Sanctified Squander” and 
“Educational Graft.” The claim is made 
in the bulletins of the association that the 
public does not dare to criticize the public 
school system because it has been cowed 
into submission to graft by that dreadful 
ogre, the political pedagogue. Many of 


the statements of the association seem to 
disprove this claim. 

It will be obvious to anyone who will 
take the pains to verify the facts that 
“sanctified squander’ and “educational 
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OCK up your desk, pack up your 
books and sail away to the best 
vacation you ever had. Europe, with 
all its glamor of history and romance, 
awaits you. And it’s not going to de- 
plete your travel budget, either, if you 
go via TOURIST Third Cabin on 
a White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. 

You're going to be delighted with 
the comfort of your accommodations, 
the excellence of your food, the cour- 
tesy of the stewards, the intriguing 
music, the deck space at your disposal, 
and the congeniality of your travel- 
ing companions — cultivated Ameri- 
can vacationists. 

You’re going to be delighted with 
the ship you sail on, for we have re- 
served for your use such famous liners 
as the great Majestic, the world’s 
largest ship; the palatial Belgenland, 
noted world cruise ship; Adriatic, 
(up) Doric, Minnekahda, the “exclusively 
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graft” are not correct terms to use in 
describing what is wrong with the public 
school system. No one denies the incon- 
trovertible fact that to operate and main- 
tain schools requires the expenditure of a 
great dealof money. The bonded indebted. 
ness which is borne by the public in support 
of its schools is largely in the form of bonds 
to provide buildings, many of which have 
been made necessary simply because many 
more children than formerly are going to 
school, especially to secondary schools. 
There is no way of escaping the payment 
of public bond issues which the public has 
voted on itself. To raise a hue and cry 
about school expenditures, to belittle 
teachers, to dub them “political peda- 
gogues” and “old women of either sex” 
may result in decreasing teachers’ salaries 
and consequently in decreasing the cost of 
public education. Such reduction in ex- 
penditures will remove many of the best 
teachers from the profession and bring 
about a dwindling in the quality of what 
our critics are already declaring is a poor 
product. Itis hardly conceivable that any 
association of informed taxpayers would 
work to this end. 


It is entirely conceivable, on the other 
hand, that even many of those who are 
intimately in touch with the work of the 
public school system are questioning the 
advisability of the establishment of the 
junior coilege as an upward extension of the 
secondary school, which, in a spirit of 
rivalry, every community will decide to 
secure. Critics may well question the 
advice of pseudo-educators who think of 
the reorganization of secondary education 
only in terms of buildings to house the 
newest experiment in reorganization, but no 
educator of standing is claiming or has 
claimed that the expenditure of money 
per se will improve the product of the public 
school. 


Unfortunately, those who pay the taxes 
to support schools come to know them 
largely through the casual meeting of 
atypical cases. It is easy to condemn the 
morals of an entire student body because 
of the wrong conduct of a small group of 
students. It is easy to conclude from an 


unhappy experience with a few high school 
graduates who have just entered college 
or @ vocation that none of them has been 
properly trained in high school. The 
severest critics of our high schools are 
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not always persons who have intimate 
acquaintance with high school work or 
accurate knowledge of the high school 
product. 

There is, admittedly, an apparent 
economic waste in the American attempt 
to extend universal education upward 
until a high school education is within 
reach of every boy and girl for the reason 
that not all boys and girls profit by this 
opportunity to an extent that justifies the 
expense of public effort in their behalf. 
American life is an exceedingly complex 
affair and the school is but one of a host 
of influences that pay on the life of a given 
child. The failure of the school in a few 
instances is not sufficient reason to con- 
demn the whole system of schools and all 
those connected with it. To intimate that 
the real motive back of the effort to 
educate ‘‘all the children of all the people”’ 
is traceable to scheming educators who are 
“promoting their own interests” and to 
labor leaders who “want to keep boys out 
of the labor market’’ is to impugn the 
integrity of two worthy classes of American 
citizens on exceedingly scant evidence. 
Such intimations appear to be made in an 
effort to confuse public thinking. A 
similar criticism applies to the statement 
that ‘‘waste, extravagance, and legalized 
larceny” are due to “taking schools out of 
politics,” for a statement of this kind is 
calculated to lead some readers to the 
illogical conciusion that gross errors in 
educational practice may be corrected by 
putting the schools into politics. 


If differences of opinion exist between 
the taxpayer and those in charge of the 
public school, the hurling of innuendoes, 
the ascription of ulterior motives, and the 
resort to tactics of the wartime propagan- 
dist by either party to the disagreement con- 
stitute reprehensible practices. 


The Association for Retrenchment in 
Public Expenditures has rendered a public 
service in calling attention to the reckless 
rate with which political units are plunging 
themselves into debt, and no group of citi- 
zens should be more ready to recognize this 
service than educators. On the other hand, 
it has exaggerated the case against the pub- 
lic school system. In the issue raised by 
the association, the position of those in 
charge of public schools should be one of 
recommital to a policy which includes an 
earnest attempt first to weed out super- 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of all 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 
neveryet seen a person, whether pupil or teacher, who 
was accustomed to the frequent use of the diction- 
ary who was net at the same time a g or superi 
round scholar.” A better test than this of the 
value of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constantly re- 
vised and improved to keep abreast of 
modern needs and information. 
452,000 Entries, including thousands of 
New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 
Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictiqnary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


ficiality wherever it may be found to exist 
in the schools; second, to place greater in- 
sistence and emphasis on mastery; and 
third, to keep the public informed about 
the work of its schools. 

















Good Business Schools 


For 17 years it has been the business of this 
Association to inspect private schools. These exam- 
inations have resulted in the accreditment of 300 
such institutions, a list of which will be sent to 
teachers, principals, or superintendents upon re 
quest. This list is imp when. d: 
= are requested by graduates. Address nearest 
office. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
ACCREDITED COMMERCIAL 
ScHOOLs 
1917 Mallers Building 


‘GheEmblem CHICAGO, ILLINOIS TheEmblem 
Ricient School Jamestown, N.Y. Des Moines, la. Beieient Schad 
Ic pays to attend a school accredited by the N. A. A. C. S. 



























The University of Kentucky 
—Historical Sketch 


By HELEN KING 


The University of Kentucky received its 
present corporate title no earlier than 1918, 
but the history of the school as an indepen- 
dent State institution, instead of dating 
from its inception in 1865 as a result of the 
establishment of the Morrill Land Grant 
Act of 1863, really begins with 1878 at 
which time the A. and M. College, for 
thirteen years a unit of the Kentucky 
University (now Transylvania College), 
established itself as an independent State 
college. 

The Morrill Land Grant Act of 1863 
provided Kentucky with 330,000 acres of 
land, the profits from the sale of which 
were to be used for the endowment of a 
State college, but the sale of the land strip 
granted to Kentucky returned the small 
sum of $165,000. 

It was not until thirteen years later that 
the movement for separating the land grant 
institution from the sectarian school was 
agitated, and the result was that in 1880 
the old A. and M. college was established 
as a State college, independent of Kentucky 
University. 

Dr. James Kennedy Patterson was 
president of State college from 1869 to 1909, 
at which time he was retired with the title 
of President Emeritus, and Professor 
James G. White was named acting president 
during part of the year 1910 until the 
appointment of Dr. Henry S. Barker. 
Doctor Barker presided over the affairs of 
the university from 1910 to 1916 and was 
followed by Dr. Frank L. McVey in 1917. 
During the few intervening months be- 
tween the retirement of Doctor Barker and 
the appointment of President McVey, 
Dean Paul P. Boyd acted as president of 
the institution. 


In 1908 the name of the school was 
changed from the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College to the State University of 
Kentucky, the year preceding having seen 
the establishment of a College of Law which 
enlarged the course of study and took the 
school out of the strict classification 
implied by its title of an A. & M. College. 

The history of the University of Ken- 


tucky from 1907 until now is a record of 
remarkable growth and expansion, the 
increase in enrollment and in faculty, the 
material increase in the size of the campus, 
the extensiveness of the building program 
and the strides in educational advance- 
ment which have been made under the 
leadership of President McVey since 1917, 
telling a story more adequately than words, 

In 1919, 724 men and 298 women 
students matriculated at the University of 
Kentucky, and at the close of registration 
in October of this year, the enrollment 
record showed a total of 1,882 men and 
1,017 women, a total of 2,899, or an increase 
of 178 per cent in the total enrollment 
during the past ten years. 

The campus itself is a monument to the 
economic ability and vision of President 
McVey, for since the beginning of his 
administration, property on the University 
of Kentucky campus has increased in 
value from approximately $1,750,000 to 
$4,000,000; three dormitories for men and 
one for women students have been con- 
structed, a fine new recitation building, 
made possible by the saving of university 
funds, has been built and named in the 
president’s honor by the board of trustees, 
the first unit of a million volume library is 
now under construction, and partly through 
Doctor McVey’s efforts the Greater Ken- 
tucky Campaign was launched. 


This campaign, conducted by alumni and 
friends of the University, resulted in the 
construction of the stadium, basketball 
building and Memorial Hall, the audi- 
torium which was completed and dedicated 
last spring to Kentucky’s World War 
dead. Last year the General Education 
Board of New York City donated $150,000 
to the university for the construction of a 
teacher’s training school building and the 
legislature matched the gift with a like 
appropriation. The building will be com- 
pleted by fall. A new dairy products 
building is also in the process of con- 
struction. 


In the past decade two agricultural 
experiment sub-stations have been estab- 
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lished, one at Princeton, and another, the 
E. O. Robinson Forest Reserve of 15,000 
acres, at Quicksand. The number of 
county agents sent out by the College of 
Agriculture has materially increased and 
the size of the experiment station farm has 
been doubled. 


The Wendt Forge Shop, the equipment 
of which was donated to the College of 
Engineering by Henry Wendt, and the 
Percy Johnston Solar Laboratory, a gift to 
the College of Engineering from a former 
Kentuckian, for the purpose of studying 
the effect of sunlight on plants, flowers and 
animals, have both been constructed in the 
past three years. 


In 1919 President McVey inaugurated 
the Department of University Extension 
which consists of a well organized Bureau 
of Correspondence Study, a Bureau of 
Extension Class Instruction, a Bureau of 
High School Relations and a Woman’s 
Club Service as well as a Bureau of Visual 
Education. 


From a school of four colleges, Agricul- 
ture, Engineering, Arts and Sciences and 
Law, the university has developed two new 
colleges, Education and Commerce, and has 
established Graduate School from which 
this year will be graduated the first students 
ever to receive a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from the University of Ken- 
tucky. The degree of Bachelor of Laws 
has been established on the more rigid 
requirement basis of a two-year pre-law 
course. 


The university library which ten years 
ago contained 26,000 books has catalogued 
on its shelves today 100,000 volumes which 
will be housed in the new library building 
upon its completion in the near future. 
The Department of Hygiene and Dis- 
pensary, also a milestone in this short but 
important record of progress, offers students 
an opportunity to receive the best medical 
attention obtainable, at a free clinic con- 
ducted on the campus. Resident nurses 
and physicians are always available to the 
students and faculty and courses in 
hygiene and public health are included in 
the university curriculum. 


It is impossible to relate in brief the many 
changes and the innumerable improvements 
in physical equipment, facilities and 


courses of study that have been made at 
the university during President McVey’s 














TUNE IN ON 
Education's 


Newest Aid! 
THE 
AMERICAN 
SCHOOL 
OF THE AIR 


A Nation Wide Radio Program in 
American History, Literature, Music, 
Nature Study and Art. Taught by 


AMERICA’S GREATEST TEACHERS 





HE American Schoo] 

of the Air is the first 
national educational 
broadcast program ever 
attempted over more than 
50 stations of the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System. 


Write today for complete 
information as to how 
your school may hear 
these programs through 
the cooperation of the 
GRIGSBY-GRUNOW 
COMPANY, who, with 
the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, sponsor these 
vitally interesting pro- 
grams. 
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Mighty Monarch of the Air 


Special Discounts to Schools and Teachers 


Educational Department 

GRIGSBY-GRUNOW CO., 5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
We are interested in the American School of the 

Air. Please send us information. 
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regime, but besides the numerous develop- 
ments already listed, mention must be 
made of the establishment of the bureaus 
of School Service and of Business Research 
and the creating of the departments of 
psychology, of music, art, political science, 
sociology and zoology. 


Although the first and most important 
period in the history of the university, the 
thirteen years before it became an inde- 
pendent school, was one of great difficulties, 
the present outlook is bright with accom- 
plishment and the campus tells a story of 
progress and activity that is building for 
a future of greater and more comprehensive 
improvements. 


Next fall the Teachers Training School 
will be completed; a school which will 
enable men and women to undertake com- 
plete courses leading to degrees in all 
branches of the kindergarten, grammar 
and high school teaching profession, and 
including some college courses. This past 
fall, at the opening of the semester, a 
two-year coaching course was inaugurated 
which will eventually enable young men to 
receive degrees in the technique of coaching 
and the development of physical education. 


This year the University of Kentucky 
was host to the Seventh Annual Institute 
of Registrars, an institute inaugurated at 
the University and which meets here each 
year under the direction of President 
McVey and Professor Ezra L. Gillis, 
University Registrar, for the study and 
exchange of ideas in college administra- 
tion. The Annual Educational Con- 
ference, also inaugurated at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, met this fall for 
the sixth consecutive time with such 
men on the program as the Honorable 
William J. Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. 

In the early part of 1929 the Southern 
Association of Psychologists met in annual 
conclave at the University of Kentucky; 
each year the Lexington branch of the 
American Chemical Society holds six 
meetings on the University campus, and 
600 members of the Junior Agricultural 
clubs in the State were guests of the 
University for one week during the summer. 

The Farm and Home Convention brings 
1,500 or more men and women to the State 
institution annually, while the Garden Club 
holds its annual spring meeting on the 





campus. High School Week, held each 
spring, brings hundreds of Kentucky's 
boys and girls to the University for six days 
of competitive entertainment annually, 
while the basketball tournaments held in 
March each year draw approximately 3,000 
high school boys and girls to the school to 
enable them to become better acquainted 
with their State University. 

Over 1,700 students registered for the 
first semester of the 1929 Summer Session, 
the largest registration for a summer school 
ever recorded by the University. Com- 
plete courses in all of the colleges and the 
Graduate School were offered students in 
attendance at that session, who are unable 
to attend during the regular sessions in the 
fall and spring. 

Summing up the accomplishments of the 
University of Kentucky during the past ten 
years is practically impossible in so brief a 
space, but even this glimpse into the past, 
present and future of the University is 
enough to define in a small way the courage 
and leadership and vision of Dr. McVey, 
and the advancement that the University 
of Kentucky has made since he has come 
to guide its affairs. 


EDUCATION ESSENTIAL TO 
COMPLETE LIVING 


Upon the subject of education, not pre- 
suming to dictate any plan or system 
respecting it, I can only say that I view it 
as the most important subject which we as 
a people can be engaged in. That every 
man may receive at least a moderate 
education, and thereby be enabled to read 
the histories of his own and other countries, 
by which he may duly appreciate the value 
of our free institutions, appears to be an 
object of vital importance, even on this 
account alone, to say nothing of the 
advantages and satisfaction to be derived 
from all being able to read the Scriptures 
and other works, both of a religious and 
moral nature, for themselves. 


For my part, I desire to see the time when 
education—and by its means morality, 
sobriety, enterprise and industry—shall 
become much more general than at present, 
and should be gratified to have it in my 
power to contribute something to the 
advancement of any measures which might 
have a tendency to accelerate that happy 
period.—Abraham Lincoln. 
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University of Kentucky 


Frank L. McVey, Pu.D., LL.D., President 


SUMMER SESSION, 1930 
First term: June 16 to July 19 Second term: July 21 to August 23 


Extensive Programs of Work 
IN 


ARTS AND SCIENCES .. AGRICULTURE .. ENGINEERING .. LAW 
EDUCATION .. COMMERCE .:. GRADUATE SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science, 
Master of Arts, Master of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


More than 100 instructors and more than 300 courses. Strong programs for both 
undergraduate and graduate students. 


For Bulletin Address 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSION 
University of Kentucky 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


























Business Education 
and Income 





If about five hundred more strong college and university graduates would 
take our Teacher Training or Accounting Course, we could place them 
in some of the best city high schools or some of the best business 
organizations in the United States at top salaries. 


College graduates can complete our courses in a surprisingly short time. 
Give us facts about yourself and let us give you facts about what we can 
do for you. 


Our Teacher Training and Accounting of college rank. Shorter courses 
of commercial rank. ‘ 


Bowling Green Business University 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 


J. L. HARMAN, President J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W. S. ASHBY, Business Manager 
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SUPERVISION OF PRACTICE 
TEACHING 


By Epna NEAL, 


Critic Teacher Grades One and Two 
Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


There is much to be said for and against 
giving the beginning teacher an opportunity 
to work out his own solution and thus 
develop initiative and originality. If we 
are to be guided at all by the practice of 
those engaged in training for other occupa- 
tions, we should provide closely supervised 
and safeguarded student teaching. 

There are many dangers incident to 
poorly supervised practice-teaching. We 
should first consider the effect on the 
pupils, because their interests must always 
be paramount, and because successful 
teacher-training depends so largely on 
satisfied patrons. The pupils form bad 
habits, of which wasting time, inattention 
and poor application, are examples. 


Looked at from the standpoint of the 
student-teacher, the situation is equally 
serious. Among other things he forms bad 
habits of teaching and class management, 
loses confidence in himself, and may form a 
dislike for the teaching profession, because 
he does not receive sufficient assistance in 
the way of demonstrations by expert 
teachers, helpful personal criticism, and 
conference during the period of training. 

To guide the student-teacher in correctly 
applying the principles underlying the 
teaching process, the following are neces- 
sary: 

1. The student-teacher should be in- 
structed in the ethics of observation. 

2. She should be made to appreciate 
the conditions under which observation 
and practice teaching are done. 

3. She should be given daily instruction 
bearing upon the phase of classroom 
activity upon which she is to center 
attention. 

4. She should be instructed how to 
proceed in making lesson plans. 

5. She should be directed to outside 
reading. 

The student-teacher should not look 
upon practice teaching as a burden or a 
requirement, but rather as a privilege. 





The right attitude of the student-teacher 
is necessary for successful conferences and 
for the most successful teaching. The 
experienced and_ skillful teachers have 
developed attitudes that the student 
teacher needs. 


The individual must learn to maintain 
her individuality and at the same time to 
co-operate with others for the good of all 
concerned. Her improvement is a co- 
operative undertaking upon which both 
her success and that of the supervisor 
depend. 


The chief purpose of demonstration 
teaching is to show observers ‘‘how to do 
it,’’ to present sound and approved methods 
of procedure, devices and technique. The 
observers should take notes or use check 
lists. The lesson should be followed by 
thorough discussion. 


The confusion that results from lack of a 
proper amount of routine not only wastes 
time but lures the pupils into conversations 
and interests which tend to break down the 
classroom discipline. Routinism can be 
over-emphasized to the detriment of the 
pupils. Only those activities which facili- 
tate the learning process should be routin- 
ized. We as teachers are preparing people 
for life outside the school by teaching them 
to live properly within. 


Carefully prepared plans make good 
teaching possible from the beginning. 
The first plans of the student-teacher 
should be detailed. As she develops skill 
and poise in presenting the subject-matter 
she will be able to deviate from the plans 
and yet attain the objective of the lesson. 
Then the plans may become more and 
more abbreviated until they are reduced 
to a size suitable to the classroom teacher. 


The recitation method was at one time 
used almost exclusively. The weakness of 
this method was that real thinking was not 
encouraged. However, it may be used 
occasionally to sound out the knowledge 
of the class before going on with the lesson. 


The project method increases pupil 
participation in the work, thereby adding 
interest to the work. The project may be 
limited to one lesson or it may extend over 
weeks or months. 


The experimental method is used more 
often under laboratory conditions with 
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physical and biological sciences. How- 
ever, there are some other methods which 
are in a more or less experimental stage; 
for example—the Winnetka Plan which is 
being operated in Winnetka, Illinois, on the 
group unit plan, founded by Carlton W. 
Washburne—the Dalton Laboratory Plan 
designed to give pupils a training in 
handling and mastering a job, founded by 
Helen Parkhurst—and the Platoon Plan 
which is being carried on, among other 
places, in Gary, Indiana. It is the work- 
study-plan idea founded by William Wirt. 

Directed or supervised study should 
develop the pupil’s initiative and ability 
to help himself. Classroom supervision is 
more desirable but more expensive. A 
more desirable arrangement, but one which 
is more expensive, is that of increasing the 
length of the class period to the supervision 
of study. 


The student teacher does not become 
acquainted with a school of the sort in 
which she must teach during the coming 
year. The problem of discipline is less 
acute in the training school than in most 
schools, as the pupils come from the best 
homes and are more of a homogeneous 
group. The student-teacher is also shel- 
teed by the fact that the supervisor is 
ultimately responsible for what goes on. 
Thus it becomes the duty of the supervisor 
to instruct the student-teacher in proper 
routine that makes for better discipline. 

The keynote to discipline is to keep the 
pupil busy and interested. To do this 
demands initiative, tact and positiveness 
on the part of the teacher. 


After all, the securing of results is the 
main big objective in any teaching situa- 
tion. It is the job of the supervisor to 
assist the student-teacher in becoming a 
thoughtful, alert student of education. 
John Dewey has said, ‘‘The function of the 
training school is to help the pupil-teacher 
to become a thoughtful and alert student 
of education, rather than to help him to 
immediate proficiency.” All the prereq- 
uisite professional courses in education 
should focus on observation and practice- 
teaching. 





There is nothing on earth that gives you 
more trouble, and less value for your trouble 
than a personal grudge. If you have one, 
don’t feed it; starve it—The Youth's 
Companion. 
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The 


Brown Hotel 


and Garage 


Fourth and Broadway 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
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The Largest and Finest Hotel in Kentucky 
Every Luxury at Reasonable Prices 
Homelike Atmosphere with Distinctive 
Hospitality 
Ownership Management with Thoughtful 
Personal Service 
Special Service for Conventions and Sales 
Meetings 


The Tourist’s Home—COME AS YOU ARE 





Single Rooms $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 
Double Rooms $5.00 up to $8.00 
700 Rooms—700 Baths 
Attractive, Clean, Homelike 


Our Dining Rooms Serve the Choicest Foods 
Breakfast 55c Luncheon 85c 
Table d’hote Dinners $1.00 and $1.50 





A Beautiful Hotel In a Wonderful City 





J. GRAHAM BROWN, President 
RUDY H. SUCK, Manager 








The General Information of Teachers 
College Freshmen 


By E. V. Ho tis, 
State Teachers College, Morehead. 


A student’s progress in college is prob- 
ably determined as much by the range and 
depth of information that constitutes his 
cultural background as itis by his intelli- 
gence, his ability to read, or his earnestness. 
Do high school graduates have this range of 
information and the vocabulary necessary 
for successfully pursuing college courses? 
Can the freshman who has only the 
amount and range of information that is 
standard for seventh and eighth grade 
students assimilate the complex facts and 
relations that are presented to him in his 
courses? As a partial answer to these 
questions this paper reports a sampling of 
the general information of entering college 
freshmen at the Morehead State Teachers 
College, as it is revealed by the general 
information section of the Army Alpha 
Intelligence test, and the Thorndike 


Intelligence examination. In addition to 
calling attention to the importance of the 
problem the discussion proposes two ways 
for attempting to remedy the situation 
that is outlined. 

Asa first step in getting a composite 
picture of the general information of 
entering freshmen the answers of six 
hundred and thirty-eight such students to 
the general information section of the Army 
Alpha Intelligence test was synthesized. 
The forty questions of this test include 
material from school and from the affairs 
of the work-a-day world. The type and 
difficulty of the questions, as well as the 
information concerning them that was 
possessed by this group of freshmen, is 


rather well shown by the following tabula- | 
tion of a random sampling of 15 of the,40 | 


questions composing the test: 





TABLE I. 


Tue Per Cent or Correct, INcorrect, AND Not ATTEMPTED RESPONSES OF SIX HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-EIGHT FRESHMEN TO 15 QUESTIONS OF THE SECTION 8, OF THE ARMY 
ALPHA INTELLIGENCE TEST 














Questions Per Cent Per Cent Not 
Correct Incorrect Attempted 
1. Boston is in Connecticut, Rhode Island, Maine, Massachu- 
RMI ee et rr Wares ee ee i We was swig wins Ns 93.6 6.4 0.0 
2. Shoes are made by Swift & Co., Smith & Wesson, W. L. 
Des Ey BAS cite Coc) coc A nana ese ema 82.1 16.6 13 
. 3. The artichoke is a vegetable, fish, lizard, snake......:.... 73.5 25.5 1.0 
4, Yale University is at New Haven, Annapolis, Ithaca, 
SOMME oho cn bas wn we Weae cena wa es 23.0 70.7 6.3 
5; Tokio isa city of India, China, Japan................... 26.0 67.0 7.0 
6. The thyroid is in the shoulder, neck, head, abdomen...... 55.3 242 17.5 
7. Thecutlass is a kind of sword, musket, cannon, pistol...... 46.0 37.9 16.1 
8. The corona is a kind of phonograph, adding machine, type- 
OL SETS aA RTS ail ok OS ae Cee Ene wae 51.4 40.1 95 
9. The author of ‘‘The Scarlet Letter’ is Hawthorne, Poe, 
EPSSSDS SAITO Sh Ra rere eee ere eee rarer 42.7 20.3 37.0 
10. John Wesley was most famous in literature, science, war, 
UMIGMORL Er hae gan pcb bets nase es)s cise its shee nies 39.8 23.0 37.2 
11. Darwin was most famous in literature, science, war, politics. B12 22.4: 36.7 
12. Falstaff appears in Romola, Vanity Fair, Oliver Twist, 
ARAN ke Biosoc e a ee pice 6 OS bo weiss lon» sees 18.8 30.2 51.0 
13. The number of a Korean’s leg is two, four, six, eight........ 30.0 34.5 35.0 
14. The Battle of Lexington was fought in 1620, 1775, 1812, 1864 29.6 18.5 51.9 
15. An eight-sided figure is called a trapezium, scholium, 
Pea PPR METI MAO woes 5. cian on ais Sia nin we nig v's byeivme 30.0 21.3 48.7 
Dorcas OE Ce UI a as 55a os scenes secs ceva 45.3 31.0 23.7 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


By Jones and Bertschi 
A new and scientific text that 
gives pupils of Junior High School 
age an understanding of the prin- 
ciples of business, its customs and 
practices, 


An exploratory course corresponding to 
the required courses in General Science 
and General Mathematics. 

The text is accompanied by a series of 
most interesting projects for each unit of 
the text. These projects bring the pupil 
into actual contact with those business 
activities that enter into the daily life of 
every citizen regardless of his calling. 

Instead of training the pupil for various clerical 
jobs, which he may or may not fill, “General Busi- 
ness Science” gives him a knowledge of modern 
business functions and services so that he may 
know how to conduct his affairs in a business-like 
manner, 

576 pages; full vellum, de luxe binding; pro- 
fusely illustrated ; complete index and glossary of 
business terms. 


Write our nearest office for examination 
copy or descriptive literature. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London 


Have You Planned 
Your Vacation? 


June 15—June 30—$45.00 


Bus tour of 2,100 miles, including eet Boat’ 
Antietam, Gettysburg, Harrisburg, Painted Post 
Niagara Falls, Cleveland and Dayton. 


July 2—July 283—$77.50 


Bus tour of 3,156 miles, including Washington, 
Gettysburg, Antietam, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Atlantic City, New York, Boston, Adirondack 
Mountains, Thousand Islands, Niagara Falls. 


July 27—Aug. 10—$174.50 


Railroad tour of the west, traveling in special 
Pullman, includes St. Louis, Kansas City, Denver, 
Colorado Springs, Manitou, Continental Divide, 
Salt Lake City, Yellowstone Park, Gallatin Gate- 
way, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dells of Wisconsin, 
Chicago. This tour covers 4,410 miles. 


Aug. 16—Aug. 30 


Bus tour same as number one in the above list. 
These tours are all personally conducted by L. A. 
Stone, who has had years of experience in con- 
ducting educational tours to various parts of the 
country. 


For additional information address 
L. A. STONE, Director 
OAKLAND CITY COLLEGE 
Oakland City - - Indiana 














N. ~ad SUMMER 


SESSION 


"By the shore of Lake Michigan’’ 


High scholarship standards— Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate—Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 
Graduate Schoo! 
SchoolofEducation }June 23-August 16 
School of Commerce 
tet ey a 
chool of Music 
SchoolorSpecch June 23-August 1 
School of Law June 23-August 23 








The School of Education 
Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially de- 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super- 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in High 
Schools, Elementary Schools and Teachers of 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staffsupplemented by mem- 
bers of Faculties of other Universities and 
distinguished Public School Teachers and 
Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given to 
the needs of Graduate students and experienced 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators. 

For bulletin, address 


The Director of the Summer Session 
116 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 











ASHEVILLE NORMAL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


A Teachers College Since 1927 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Thirteenth Session—June 11-July 24, 1930 


The Asheville Normal, and Teachers College 
since 1927, is a standard, four-year teachers col- 
lege, holding membership in the North Carolina 
Colleger Conference. 

A great cosmopolitan summer school, located 
2,250 feet above the sea, surrounded by 60 peaks 
6,000 feet high, in the midst of the most restful, 
satisfying. and inspiring natural scenery in 
America. 

Faculty of sixty-five from Harvard, Columbia, 
Florida, North Carolina, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Duke, Drake, and other universities and teachers 
colleges. 

Two hundred courses offered for kindergarten, 
primary, grammar grade, and high school teach- 
ers, music teachers, athletic coaches, physical 
directors, supervisors and principals. 

Tuition, room and board in dormitories, is 
$60 for six weeks. Rooms may be reserved now 
by forwarding $5 of this amount. Board in 
private homes is from $10 to $15 per week. 
Tuition $12. 

Reduced round-trip fares to Asheville good for 
four months. 


Complete catalog will be ready March fifteenth. 


Write now for a copy. 


JOHN E. CALFEE, LL.D., President 
Asheville, North Carolina 
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It is believed that even the average lay- 
man would agree that such information 
as is called for in the above tabulation 
might be expected to be in the possession 
of college freshmen with an accuracy of 
about 90 per cent. Instead we find that 
23.7 per cent of this group of six hundred 
and thirty-eight freshmen do not attempt 
to answer them; that 31 per cent of the 
group do attempt them but give erroneous 
answers; and that only 45.3 per cent of this 
group of students have the information 
necessary to answer these simple questions. 
Approximately one-third of the group do 
not know the number of Korean’s legs, 
nor what an artichoke is, nor what a cutlass 
looks like; in fact, if you add to this group 
the number who did not attempt these 
problems considerably more than _ half 
the group did not have this information. 
The completed tabulation for the entire 40 
questions reveals essentially the same 
pictures as is given by the 15 questions for 
which the figures are shown. 


As a check on the findings from the Army 
Alpha test, and for a further exploration 
into the general information of freshmen, 
the general information section of the 
Thorndike Intelligence examination of 
two hundred and forty-two freshmen was 
analyzed. The 80 questions constituting 
this section of the test can practically all 
be grouped into subject-matter information 
that the student likely has studied in his 
elementary and high school career. For 
example, four questions refer to mathe- 
matics, twenty-three questions to sciences, 
five questions in English Literature, twenty 
questions in history and civics, eight 
questions demand a knowledge of geo- 





graphy, five questions each relate to 
economics and music, and ten of the 
questions call for knowledge of a mechani- 
calnature. The answers to these questions 
are tabulated under the suggested curri- 
cular subject headings in a manner to show 
the per cent of correct information, the per 
cent of incorrect information, and the 
per cent of the group that did not even 
attempt an answer. Keeping in mind 
that the amount of information asked for 
under each subject heading varies, one may 
glimpse something of the effectiveness of 
the school subjects as sources of general 
information for freshmen. 


For example, the responses to statements 
calling for information on twenty-three 
items from the sciences were 35.5 per cent 
correct, 20.8 per cent incorrect, and not 
attempted by 43.7 per cent of the group. 
When the entire 80 questions are con- 
sidered, only one-third were correctly 
answered, one-fourth of them definitely 
missed, and two-fifths of them presumably 
so unknown as not even to be attempted. 
The second and third columns of the table 
give a much more accurate picture than 
does the fourth column because we cannot 
know whether a student omitted an answer 
for a lack of information or a lack of time. 
It is, however, highly significant to notice 
the per cent the correct responses are of the 
total per cent attempted—only 57 per cent 
of the questions attempted by the group 
were answered correctly. Again we find 
the general information of college freshmen 
on an elementary level. 


Norms for freshmen are not available 
for the general information section of 
either the Army Alpha test or the Thorn- 





Tue PER CENT OF CorRECT, INCORRECT, AND Not ATTEMPTED RESPONSES OF TWO HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-TWO FRESHMEN TO 80 QUESTIONS OF THE THORNDIKE INTELLIGENCE 
EXAMINATION, GROUPED CURRICULAR SUBJECTS 
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dike examination. Therefore one cannot 
say what per cent of the information called 
for might reasonably be expected of the 
freshmen of this study. It is significant 
to know that when the writer gave the 
Army Alpha material, under the same 
conditions of administering and scoring, to 
120 seventh, eighth and ninth grade 
children that their percentage of correct 
responses was higher than the responses of 
the groups of college freshmen. Table 3, 
gives the comparsion. 


fact accounts for the poor showing of the 
freshmen, not that there was little relation 
between the intelligence test ratings of 
these students and their range and depth 
of general information. In fact, when we 
eliminate the upper and lower 8 per cent 
of the students according to their intel- 
ligence rankings, we can say there is no 
significant relation between ability and 
general information. As many students 
made high ratings on general information 
who had an Army Alpha raw score of 75 as 


TABLE III. 


A CoMPARISON OF Two GROUPS ON THE GENERAL INFORMATION SECTIONS OF 
ArMyY ALPHA INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATIONS 
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Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent not 

Correct Incorrect Attempted 
sine gees 51.6 325 15.9 
eaves ae 45.3 31.0 2ac8 





It is true that 120 Junior High School 
students is too small a number for the mean 
of their achievement to constitute a very 
significant norm for purposes of com- 
parsion. Yet in the absence of a more 
valid standard even it causes one to wonder 
why the difference is in favor of this younger 
group. 


Could differences in the intelligence of 
the two groups account for the lower 
rating of the college freshmen? Were the 
freshmen not greatly below the intelligence 
level of their group throughout the country? 
Does intelligence correlate highly with 
general information? The I. & Q., of the 
freshman group was approximately 103 as 
measured by the Army Alpha test, and the 
I. & Q., of the Junior High School group 
was approximately 110 as computed from 
three different intelligence tests. There is 
hardly enough difference in intelligence to 
account for the difference in score, when 
the freshmen had the advantage of three to 
five years more exposure to the general 
information of the schools and of the 
world at large. It is true that the fresh- 
men group we are considering were some- 
what below the median for freshmen at 
large who have taken the Army Alpha test. 
The median score of Morehead Freshmen 
was 109, while the median score of three thou- 
sand three hundred and ten freshmen from 
different parts of the country was 129. 
One would be inclined to believe that this 


did from the group with a raw score of 135. 
These findings lead one to conclude that 
the most important cause of the inadequate 
information of freshmen is not intelligence 
factors. 


Since the lack of information is shown to 
exist, and since intelligence is probably not 
among the most important causes of this 
deficiency one may hazard the guess that 
the condition is largely due to the type and 
quality of instruction in the secondary 
school, and to the very meager cultural 
background that the average high school 
student builds for himself. Regardless 
of the cause, is the situation local and, 
therefore, without general application in 
other colleges and high schools of the 
country? ‘That a decidedly more favorable 
situation exists throughout the country 
than is described in this paper is more a 
matter of hope than of evidence. At 
least, Van Wagenen,!  Presesy,? and 
Dryden,’ offer evidence that the problem 
exists at the University of Minnesota, Ohio 
State University and the University of 
Southern California. 


What is the significance of the problem 
to high school and college instructors? 
Does it mean that students are failing to 
broaden, deepen and increase the range of 
their informational concepts during the 
high school years? Does it mean that 


instructors of college freshmen can safely 
assume information ideas only on the level 
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expected of good eighth grade students? 
So far as the evidence of this paper goes, it 
seems to indicate an affirmative answer to 
both of these questions. The high school 
teacher can help remedy such situations 
by providing class exercises that require 
the recall and broadening of information 
acquired in the elementary school that is 
likely to be of value in high school and 
college work, and in the affairs of intel- 
ligent citizens in the work-a-day world. 
By well planned instruction he can extend 
the student’s range of information. Until 
the situation is remedied in the secondary 
schools, college instructors of freshmen 
must make a careful check to see that such 
simple termnology of their courses as 
pound, rod, gallon, enamel, glade, norm, 
barometer, chronological, etc., are really 
known. If the instructor will submit to 
his class tests for fifty of its simple terms 
that he believes they know and fifty items 
of general information about the subject 
that he believes they know the answers will 
likely prove a revelation tohim. After such 
an experiment the average instructor will 
become so painfully aware of the decided 
limitations to the information and vocabu- 
lary of his group that he will be in the way 
of beginning a more efficient and agreeable 
type of instruction. 


1Van Wagenen, M. J., The College Freshman’s Range of 
Information in the Social Science, The School Review, Vol. 
XXXV, January 1927, pp. 32-44. 


*Pressey, S. L., et al., Research Adventures in University 
Teaching, pp. 100-106. Public Schoo] Publishing Company, 
Bloomington, IIl., 1927. 


Dryden, J. H., A Study of the General Information of 
College Entrants. An Unpublished Thesis at the University of 
Southern California. 1928. 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


A three-year survey of secondary educa- 
tion in the United States, to be conducted 
by the Department of the Interior through 
the Office of Education, is now under way. 
The total cost of this important under- 
taking, which was authorized by the 
seventieth Congress, is not to exceed 
$225,000. Of this amount $50,000 is ap- 
propriated for the current fiscal year. 

Under the provisions of the measure, a 
survey is to be made ‘‘of the organization, 
administration, financing and work of 
secondary schools, and of their articulation 
with elementary and higher education.” 
Specialists and experts from the field will be 
employed for temporary service. 

Administrative organization for the 
prosecution of the survey has been effected 
with the Commissioner of Education as 
director. Dr. Leonard V. Koos, professor 
of secondary education at the University 
of Chicago, is associate director. Doctor 
Koos is now spending the winter quarter 
in Washington giving personal attention 
to the organization of the survey staff. 
Mr. E. S. Lide, who has held administra- 
tive positions as principal and superin- 
tendent of schools in different cities in 
Arkansas and Oklahoma, has been ap- 
pointed specialist in curricula and allied 
fields. Other specialists, both from the 
field and from the Office of Education, will 
be invited to serve in various positions. 

The plan as outlined calls for three 
committees from the field to serve in 
advisory capacities.—School Life. 














EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 


in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the better 
places only. All States. Get details. 


320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M2 
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THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL PRO- 
GRAM IN THE UNITED STATES 


By J. C. Wricurt, 


Director Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 


In a democracy the most important 
responsibility of government is to provide 
equality of opportunity for all the people. 
Inour democracy the people have left to the 
local, and to some extent to State and 
Federal Governments, the business of 
education through free public schools. 
Equality of opportunity can only exist in 
these schools to the extent that every 
individual is enabled to secure the kind and 
amount of education which will enable him 
to serve his country best. 


One of the major groups of potential 
citizens is that great body of young people 
who for one reason or another have found 
it necessary to leave the full-time school 
and to enter into employment at an early 
age. It is estimated that not more than 
fifteen or twenty per cent of this group are 
employed in occupations which lead to 
permanent positions for work as adults. 
Perhaps the majority of the boys and girls 
comprising this group enter industrial or 
business life in what may be designated as 
juvenile jobs. In securing such jobs the 
immediate wage which can be earned is 
oftentimes the only element considered, 
but a few years later the matter of transi- 
tion from a juvenile to an adult job becomes 
an important question. The eighty or 
eighty-five per cent thus employed are 
entitled to no less opportunity than their 
brothers and sisters to prepare themselves 
for productive wage-earning as_ useful 
members of society. 


To the extent that this large number of 
employed youth is caused to attend 
school, the attendance should be on a part- 
time basis during a part of their working 
stay, since there is no economic reason why 
society in our country should expect 
these young people to perform a full 
day’s work and give up their leisure 
time in the evening for school attend- 
ance. This type of school is known in 
this country as the general continuation 
school. Its primary function is to assist 
young workers who have but recently left 
full-time school and gone to work, in 
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attempting to establish proper attitudes 
of mind on social and civic problems, as well 
as in guiding them through the more or 
less temporary juvenile jobs which they 
hold from time to time, toward a more 
permanent and satisfactory type of employ- 
ment in which they may have some partic- 
ular or potential ability. 


The increasing recognition of the im- 
portance of this type of school which it is 
receiving throughout the United States 
may be evidenced by the fact that the 
annual reports from the forty-eight states 
and the territory of Hawaii for 1929, dis- 
close that forty-seven states and the 
territory of Hawaii used federal funds in 
reimbursing part-time education of a 
general continuation or trade extension and 
trade preparatory nature. Thirty-six 
states reimbursed the general continuation 
type of part-time schools from federal 
funds and forty-five states and the territory 
of Hawaii used federal funds in reimburse- 
ment of part-time trade extension and 
preparatory classes. 


The annual reports for 1919, the first 
year in which the general continuation 
school was expressly recognized separate 
and apart from part-time trade work in 
general, show that out of a total enrollment 
in federally aided classes of 135,548 persons, 
there were in— 

Part-time general continuation classes 
38 per cent or 50,783. 

Part-time trade classes, 17 per cent or 
22,616. 


The state reports for the year which 
closed on June 30, 1929, show that there 
was a total enrollment in trade and indus- 
trial classes which received reimbursement 
from federal funds amounting to 563,496 
persons. Of this number there were in— 

Part-time general continuation classes, 
58.8 per cent or 331,413. 

Part-time trade classes 6.4 % or 36,161. 


The Federal Board believes that the 
importance of providing proper instruction 


through part-time’ classes held during the 
working day, for young workers, is one of 
the most significant and vital services 
bearing upon the future success and well 
being of potential citizens, that the public 
school system of any city or state can 
render to society—New York State Educa- 
tion. 





THE COLLEGE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Edward Hope, columnist of the New York 
Sun, is responsible for the following im- 
provement on college questionnaires: 

There is getting to be no limit to what 
our universities want to know about candi- 
dates for higher learning. A questionnaire 
submitted to all registering freshmen at 
the University of Chicago includes these 
queries: 

1. Is your mother satisfied with her lot 
in life? 

2. Are you apt to be frightened in the 
dark? 

3. Have you ever experienced a com- 
plete lapse of memory? 

4. Have any of your family ever taken 
drugs? 

5. Are youshy? 

6. Are you shocked when sex problems 
are discussed ? 

Whether students whose mothers are 
dissatisfied with their lots in life are rated 
below those whose mothers find everything 
okay, and whether or not a collegian whois 
nervous when the lights are out is con- 
sidered poor material for the football squad 
has not been revealed by the faculty. 

The possibility that a student may be 
deprived of his letter for once having had a 
complete lapse of memory, or barred from 
the glee club on the ground that his father 
once took a sleeping potion does not, 
however, appear remote. 

But why stop with a few foolish ques- 
tions? Why leave anything unrevealed? 
Let’s go to the bottom of things: 
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1. Did you ever have any uncles who 
habitually cut themselves while shaving? 

2. Is your father satisfied with his 
bridge game? 

3. Are you irresolute when faced with 
the opportunity to grab the brass ring on 
merry-go-rounds? 

4. How is your Aunt Minnie? 

5. Did any female members of your 
family ever stop to talk to horses on the 
city streets? 

6. Do you pull the sheets over your 
head when you hear the floor creak in the 
night? 

7. Is your mother satisfied with the 
new cook? 

8. Were any of your ancestors addicted 
Lo 

(a) Sidewhiskers? 

(b) Croquet? 

(c) Zithers? 

(d) Dotted nightgowns? 

9, Do you open your own soft-boiled 
eggs in a public dining room? 

10. Did you ever experience a complete 
loss of character? 

11. Are you timid in the presence of 
dentists? 

12. Are any members of your family 
now living still addicted to the high-wheeled 
bicycle craze? 

13. On which 
grandmother sleep? 
14. How do you like minute steak? 
15. Have there been any rickets, gas 
meter inspectors, delirium tremens, stamp 


collectors, hay fever or dog show judges 
in your family? 


side did your great- 


16. In sighting a rifle do you squint 
with the left eye or the right? 

17. Have you at any time in your life 
tried to put your pants on over your head? 

18. What are your reactions when you 
are necking on a yacht club veranda when 
somebody fires the sunset gun? 

19. Do you blush when abused by 
traffic policemen? 

20. Has either of your parents ever 
written letters to the newspapers signed 
“Pro Bono Publico?” 


21. Do you care for animal crackers? 


WHAT DO WE WANT IN MORAL 
EDUCATION? 


Many educators are now beginning to 
study moral education with the same 
scientific precision that has of late marked 
considerations of other phases of public 
and higher education. One university has 
announced its intention to establish a 
course in the “‘psychology of character.” 
The centuries-old interest in moral educa- 
tion has largely dealt with methods. 
Influenced by this or that ethical theory 
and theological dogma the goals in view 
have been confusing and nowhere univer- 
sally agreédupon. There has been a strong 
leaning upon precepts and prohibitions. 
Catechisms, short: and long, have been 
memorized and glibly recited. Various 
kinds of regimens, usually strict and stern, 
have been required in the belief that there- 
by good habits of conduct would be forged. 
Compulsory chapel and public reading of 
the Bible have been tried. In these latter 
days the study of the social environment, 
the viewing of social ideals, and the analysis 
of biographies are being relied upon as 
solutions of doubtless the most disturbing 
problem in education. Within the last 
five years a large number of popular books 
have appeared written by men and women 
who seek a way through the maze toward 
an understanding of vital social, i. e., moral 
values and within the schools experiments 
in pupil government, free activity and 
enlarged pupil responsibility are multiply- 
ing. 

Whether the times be well jointed or 
disjointed it is true that character reflects 
the prevailing ideas and ideals of the hour. 
There are many observers who see in 
present social conditions only menace and 
retrogression. Others frankly admit that 
a new morality is in the making, a morality 
as consistent with industrial environment 
as moral codes were reflections of church 
domination in the Middle Ages. People 
today are different because social stimuli 
are changing hour byhour. Are we, in our 
efforts to evolve an adequate type of moral 
education, more concerned with standards 
ages old than with newer standards that 
may be imperative in the struggle for 
existence today? Do the old standards 
work in our present machine age? Can 
they? What sort of individual can survive 
amid the rushing machines by which he 
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must try to live? Under the growing 
feudal system, with big business as the 
almighty lord, what sort of character will 
preserve harmony and promote efficiency? 
Inasmuch as the machine has not only made 
satisfaction of old hungers easier but has 
increased hunger itself what counsel has the 
moralist for those in the endless breadline 
of modern wants? Shall we say the times 
are mad and preach ideals born of pastoral 
retreats and cloistral havens? Or shall we 
move along with social evolution and care- 
fully re-examine all the ideals from the 
remote past and make such adjustments 
as patient observation and experimentation 
may advise? 

If we can agree upon what sort of charac- 
ter will probably survive anywhere in this 
migratory civilization, moving from cliff- 
dwelling to cliff-dwelling in a ceaseless trek 
for pasturage, the methods of forming this 
character will largely take care of them- 
selves. Who is wise enough to tell us what 
we all want in moral education in America? 
—Kadelpian Review. 





DEATH OF 
DR. FLETCHER B. DRESSLAR 


It is with profound regret that we an- 
nounce the passing of Dr. Fletcher B. 
Dresslar, who died in Nashville, Tenn., 
on January 19, 1930, after a short illness. 
Dr. Dresslar served the Office of Education 
as editor from August 7, to October 18, 
1911; as specialist in school hygiene and 
sanitation, October 19, 1911, to November 
30, 1912; and as special agent in school- 
house construction, with headquarters at 
Nashville, Tenn., December 1, 1912, to the 
time of his death. He was born in Banta, 
Ind., September 21, 1858, and was educated 
at Indiana University, receiving his A. B. 
degree in 1889 and his A. M., degree in 1892. 
In 1894 he received the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy from Clark University, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Dr. Dresslar after teaching 
in the public schools of Princeton, Ind., 
was professor of psychology and education 


in the State Normal School, Los Angeles, 
Calif., 1894-1897. He was assistant pro. 
fessor of the science and art of teaching, 
1897-1906; and associate professor, 1906- 
1909, at the University of California, 
From January 1, 1909, to1911, he was pro. 
fessor of education and dean of the school 
of education at the University of Alabama. 

On leaving the Office of Education, 
Dr. Dresslar became professor of school 
hygiene at the Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., on December 
1, 1912, which post he occupied to the day 
of his death. He was the author of a num. 
ber of valuable bulletins on school archi- 
tecture and hygiene, published by the 
United States Office of Education. Among 
other studies he wrote ‘Superstition and 
Education,” 1907; ‘“The Auxiliary Schools 
of Germany,” 1907; and “Ethics of the 
Trees,’ 1921. 

Dr. Dresslar was of modest and un- 
assuming manners, a most courteous and 
agreeable gentleman, a good friend, and a 
scholar of ability. In his passing the Office 
of Education has lost one of its most active 
agents in the field of school hygiene and 
architecture.—School Life. 





THREE TYPES OF COLLEGE 


Dean Max McCoon of Lehigh University 
has made the suggestion that America needs 
a gentlemen’s ‘‘college’’ for students who 
are chiefly interested in the social life of the 


campus. Dr. Snedden is stimulated by this 
suggestion to advocate three types of 
college: One for the bread and butter or 
preprofessional student; one for the college 
sport who prefers athletics, dances, frater- 
nity life, and ‘‘coonskin coated smattering 
of learning;’’ one for the quiet seeker after 
knowledge and culture. 

Dr. Snedden indorses the recently pro- 
posed plan for a university without entrance 
requirements and with no_ prescribed 
studies, no fixed years of attendance, and 
no degrees or diplomas. He believes that 
there still are a goodly number of young 
people who attend college for the serious 
purpose of gaining knowledge. The present 
liberal arts college or department is at- 
tempting “‘simultaneously to serve 
and Mammon—that is, to offer composite 
programs of studies which are neither quite 
good fish of preprofessional training or the 
fowl of genuine culture.’—Kadelpian 
Review. 
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~ EDUCATIONAL RECREATION _ 











SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 


at Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
June 30 to August 2, 1930 
Courses in Physical Education 


under the direction of EMIL RATH 
Write for illustrated program 


Normal College of the American Gymnastic Union 
417 East Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 














DON’T REGRET 


Your 


1930 Vacation Plans 





See Our Booklet of European Tours 
Best Values Ever Offered 


Cosmopolitan Travel Service 


53 W. Jackson Blvd. 115 Dixie Terminal Arcade 
CHICAGO, ILL. CINCINNATI, O. 














TOUR EUROPE 


; Under the Auspices of the r 
Universities of Belgium 


An unparalleled offer 


40 Days for $250 
60 days, including ocean voyage, $415 
Promotional Credits 
Send for folder 
THE EARL B. HUBBELL COMPANY 
180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











UNIVERSITY 


(COLLEGE COURSES @ CREDITS) 


*x» STUDENT TOURS 


*» EUROPE 


Selected Groups \, Experienced 
Management ~, Expert Leadership 


SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL inc. 











UNIVERSITY and 
STUDENT TOURS 


The Ideal Tours for cultured travelers. Com- 
petent Leadership—splendid travel arrange- 
ments. College credit available. 


A Mediterranean Cruise-Tour and 
“Vergilian Pilgrimage.” 

“The American Universuy Way of Travet” 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE of 
EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 

587 Fifth Avenue, New York 








410 EAST 42” STREET N. Y. C. 





EUROPE $365 
Foremost Student Tours 


33 t EVIE Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 


1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels, 
sit 1és —.* motor travel. Send for 
SI et of 250 tours. 
ON PLAY COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BoYLsToN St. Boston, Mass. 
EXPENSES 


and Balance in 10 equal monthl: 
is $545 wp If 2 Cas installments rs you retin 
- NOW you can make your dreams come true. Visit. 
® England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, 
® Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see 
the wonderful Passion Play at Oberammergau. A marvelous, 
inspiring vacation trip. 


Via Scenic St. Lawrence Route 
From Montreal, 1( 1000 mil f gorgeous vet Only 414 days, 


European Treasure Tours 
Dept. 133, 132 N. LaSalle St., 
hicago, Ill. 
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WHAT ARE THE OBJECTIVES 
OF SCIENCF TEACHING? 


By Ross L. FINNEY, 


Assistant Professor of Educational 
Sociology, University of Minnesota 


What good is it going to do Johnnie and 
Mary, anyhow, to study science? And 
especially if they do not intend to earn their 
living by it? 

Science is to live by, not merely to earn 
one’s living with. The use of science in 
our daily lives is the chief thing that makes 
the difference between n:.odern civilization 
and the barbarism of the dark ages. If 
oneis to live a civilized lifein a civilized age 
he must know the fundamentals of science 
and know how to use them. 

In the modern home, for example, there 
are a lot of electrical appliances. If one 
is to be able to use them intelligently, not 
to mention repairing them in emergencies, 
one must know something about the science 
of electricity. In most homes there is a 
plantorabird. In villageand rural homes, 
where there is room for it, the cultivation 
of flowers and pets (not to mention kitchen 
gardens and back-yard henneries), adds 
not a little to the beauty and the joy of life. 
And what a lot of practical science one can 
use in such avocational pursuits. 

We need science for the care of health. 
Suppose a woman has been educated as a 
trained nurse, and later becomes the mother 
of a family. With the health vicissitudes 
of family life, over a period of thirty years, 
will she have any use for the sciences she has 
learned in preparation for nursing? One 
could almost wish that every mother had 
had such a training. What a civilization 
that would make, indeed! 

And one of the most important benefits 
of such a training would be the ability to 
distinguish between scientific medical men 
and mere quacks. When we have to hire 
someone to do something for us that we 
cannot do for ourseives, it is of the utmost 
importance to know who are real experts 
and who are but fraudulent pretenders. 
And a training in the spirit, methods, and 
findings of science is about the only thing 
that will do that for us. 


Psychology, too, is a science. If we 


know it and use it we can keep ourselves 
in mental and emotional health. One 





might as well start out in life with a rattle. 
snake in his pocket as to be loaded up with 
inferiority complexes and left-over childish 
illusions. One’s self, or one’s friends, or 
one’s mate, or one’s children are likely to 
get fatally bitten by such pests. If one 
knows the science of psychology, and knows 
how to apply it, one ought to be able to rid 
himself of them and to prevent his children 
from contracting them. 


And there are also the social sciences: 
Economics, political science, sociology and 
ethics. In these fields there is a mass of 
popular mythology. And by these myths 
we co-operate in injuring ourselves collec- 
tively. For example, there is the popular 
belief that income taxes are shifted, like 
revenue taxes, to the ultimate consumer. 
Also, there is the myth that the tariff fills 
the laboring man’s dinner pail and makes 
the farmer prosperous in some mysterious 
way. These two myths together cost every 
laboring and farming family in the country 
hundreds of dollars every year. By these 
myths the poor are perennially fooled into 
paying the rich man’s taxes for him, and 
contributing to his profits in the bargain. 
And the world is full of just such popular 
mythologies. It is only as we substitute 
the findings of social science for these false 
popular superstitions, that we can co- 
operate in a successful pursuit of happiness 
and prosperity for all the people. The 
proper motto for a democracy is: “And 
the truth shall make you free.” 


What is the difference between a really 
educated and an essentially ignorant 
person? The ignorant person lives by the 
myths, superstitions, false beliefs and 
fatuous illusions of a by-gone age. An 
educated person “participates in the 
thought life of his own age.’’ A prominent 
item of the emphasized thought life of this 
age of ours is the methods of thought and 
beliefs about life and the world that have 
resulted from modern science. Whoever 
fails to realize precisely what these methods 
and beliefs are, is but an_ intellectual 
barbarian in a world which, but for him and 
his kind, would soon be really civilized.— 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education. 





The great happiness of the greatest num- 
ber is the foundation of morals and legisla- 
tion.— Bentham 
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Pre-Dental 





Summer School 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 


Pre-Legal 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 


Observation and Student Teaching 
Public School Music 
Band and Orchestra Instructions and Organization 


Eight Weeks Session, June 13-August 9 
Six Weeks Session, June 13-July 25 


For full information address Registrar 


University of Louisville 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Pre-Medical 











ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
ASSOCIATION OF KENTUCKY 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


By P. P. Boyp, 
University of Kentucky 


An event of interest in the educational 
affairs of the State was the twenty-fifth 
annual meeting of the Association of Ken- 
tucky Colleges and Universities which was 
held at the University of Kentucky on 
January 18th. Approximately one hun- 
dred college men gathered for the morning 
and afternoon sessions, and showed by 
their interest and participation in the 
discussions that there is a spirit of progress 
and a widespread alertness to the many 
_ facing college people in these 
ays. 


President W. L. Donovan, of the Eastern 
State Teachers’ College, presided and gave 
as the opening address a penetrating discus- 
sion of the “Changing Conceptions of 
College Teaching.’’ Dean P. N. Farrier, of 
Kentucky Wesleyan, and Dean F. C. Grise, 
of Western State Teachers’ College, dis- 
cussed in a satisfyingly judicial way the 


pros and cons of the quarter system in 
contrast with the semester plan. Professor 
E. H. Smith, of Murray State Teachers’ 
College, presented an excellent report on the 
present status of extension work. Profes- 
sor E. L. Gillis, Registrar of the University 
of Kentucky, made a very illuminating 
report on the results of a study of the grades 
made by Kentucky high school graduates 
as freshmen in our Kentucky colleges. 
This study has been inaugurated upon the 
request of the association’s committee on 
the accrediting of secondary schools and by 
authority of the association. 


Dean Frank L. Rainey, of Centre College, 
Secretary of the association, took us back 
to the beginnings of the association and 
presented very interestingly the work of 
the organization and of the men who have 
given largely of their strength and ability 
to its success. Mr. Mark Godman, of the 


State Department of Education, gave his 
annual report of the work of the high 
school supervisors and brought to our 
attention effectively the important activi- 
ties of supervisors and accrediting com- 
mittee, and impressed upon us the facts of 
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URING the K. E. A. we shall be glad to have our school friends visit 

our booth No. 67 in the exhibit hall. 
Starks Building will also be glad to serve you at any time. We are look- 
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continuing progress in the development 
of our high schools. 

It was agreed by all that the addresses 
of the meeting were of outstanding excel- 
lence and a committee was authorized to 
consider the possibility of publishing the 
proceedings. 

For the new year President J. O. Gross, 
of Union College, was elected President; 
President R. A. Kent, of the University of 
Louisville, was made Vice-President, and 
Professor Frank L. Rainey, of Centre 
College, was re-elected Secretary. An 
executive committee was also chosen, con- 
sisting of one representative from each of 
the fourteen member colleges and universi- 
ties. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


One-fourth of the school teachers of the 
United States belong to the National 
Education Association, according to the 
current report of the Division of Records 
and Membership of that organization. 
In 1929 the association enrolled 205,681 
members, an increase of 12,536 over the 
previous year. 


The National Education Association, 
which has been for some years the largest 
professional organization in the world, was 
organized in 1857 for the purpose of pro- 
moting the welfare of childhood and the 
cause of education in America. The 
Association enrolls practically all school 
superintendents of the nation with a large 
percentage of principals and supervisors of 
elementary and secondary schools. The 


1929 membership was 40 times that of 1907. 


Ohio won first place in the race for 
membership, with a total of 23,850, having 
made for three consecutive years the 
largest net gain. Pennsylvania rates 
second with 21,206; California third with 
20,887; Michigan fourth with 13,652; 
Illinois fifth with 12,045; and New York 
sixth with 10,522. Thirty states in 1929 
made membership increases ranging from 
eighteen to 4,360. The largest percentage 
of membership increase was made in South 
Carolina. Hawaii has again registered a 
larger membership than the number of its 
public school teachers. 


The business of the organization is 
conducted in Washington, D. C., where 
a permanent headquarters staff of one 
hundred and twenty-five members is housed 
in an office building owned by the associa- 
tion. A seven-story annex is soon to be 
added to the building. The association is 
engaged in extensive projects of research in 
education. It issues The Journal of the 
National Education A ssociation which circu- 
lates to the entire membership, and pub- 
lishes more than one million pages yearly 
of reports, proceedings, and other material 
of value to educators. 


The attendance at annual conventions 
of the association numbers between ten and 
fifteen thousand. The next annual meet- 
ing will be held in Columbus, Ohio, June 
28th to July 4th. The Department of 
Superintendence, a major division of the 
association, will hold its annual meeting at 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, February 
22nd to 27th. J. W. Crabtree has been 
secretary of the association since 1917. 
The present president is Miss E. Ruth 
Pyrtle, principal of the Bancroft School. 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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One Hundred Per Cent Schools 


HONOR ROLL 


Membership dues have been received for one hundred per cent of the teachersemployed in the following 
schools, representing county, city and graded systems: 

All schools remitting membership dues for one hundred per cent of the teachers employed will be 
published in the JouRNAL each month under the caption, ‘One Hundred Per Cent Schools.” An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be mailed to all who enroll their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. Superintendents and principals are urged to redeem pledges as soon as convenient by forwarding 


to the Secretary’s office the annual dues. 


County Superintendent 
BMIMMSEID oie oe oho Sa ws Sess sone a Wisse wale S. B. Godbey 
SIAISOEIAIA 55.5 5) s6. 60. 0150-6 8 45 5059 0 RG Ewing Wilson 
PRN MEEN Goes o nt ssa tensicvevssores sean eco soiree W. M. Totty 
BNE oo oss'< a ate islaiouatstora mie. siaueras/e G. Louis Hume 
MR RUMIRUA oye cc avs ce 9 5-6/6) si9 eisseseie 6-9 84h V. W. Wallis 
SRM PSD ios co 0d pk Voie cles wins S14 Sse ate W. S. Clarke 
PUPMIEN Ss cso cous ios sean oie ane 905 wien a enalio W. T. McClain 
RARE 555 55s 6's cscs a0 vasa arses wove eS Roy Chumbler 
BAB Ee fore ou sis wisieiavose isi svee ean eee Orie P. Gruelle 
JA a ee ee aa J. H. Shely 
CAMA f5)55'«.c659)'3\0'4.9-0.a rs ieiens ue oh Harry F. Monahon 
UTES LL RS Sn ee N. J. Parsons 
PCO io. i5: 5's 0/5505 a iaveins area exer N. O. Kimbler 
BEG tek catia s wis sie edie nes awardees Noah Loy 
MG CIO hn et eee re C. H. Gentry 
REM EM i  e'r5 sa Sie Bins Sta a ivio rs Clyde D. Lester 
NPSRMERE 2.605655: c)6 cane Poe. Sates H. C. Burnette 
BD AMAPER Geo oG isha ayelertis ae ate eee J. W. Snyder 
SRW AR Rest ete Gis wa lxoremesiciod hats Anna L. Bertram 
BAER oo Suai'c Sisiacasiaces Riese see D. Y. Dunn 
“COTLCE UES aa Aintree Robert E. Traylor 
MPATIGIEN sales os ave eo eden J. W. Reiley 
BUNA NANENS TRY. «sys ipsa cao ait iss avers Gd lole eeteteuae Lelia J. Harris 
(CC i nee RP R. N. Beauchamp 
el AWNAERNE 66's ds Gia s wie wae oon Darsetege aes T. M. Lewis 
1 EER | ee Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
AGIAN ios iain arcs ewes eoenreents B. D. Nisbet 
ROEM MEER So eo eos a us-% a's ais aoe eee RIS H. W. Peters 
CET AT aaa Perma means varsare J. W. Selph 
Coil aS serene Mrs. Clara A. Chapman 
TA ANT AME snsiss5o tats ois. Sees eae See J. A. Payne 
Dc ee ge ae Mrs. Mollie H. Greene 
MOON :5ce 2 6'ci6 jee ssid ais) + aleoracw eames R. I. Glover 
MME yess oa ae nase sav alanitert so Lucile D. Sharpe 
WV ARENA RE QINS 535.5 6:0. seco eles Sete J. F. McWhorter 
Ce Annet erence ete eer: O. L. Shultz 
BANA e acts sash eames oamoonemens R. G. Vass 
LEC) a ee rt ae ne oP D. H. Norris 
RACER Ge rif > ss ls sda ae teeeeeioke J. W. Clarkson 
PRE Roe esos laiecs San nis hee reneanentG Iva Anderson 
Breckinridge...................Marshall Norton 
BRGINCTUEOM 'stosoi0%0 0542s 6s nies saphena Ray N. Dryden 
BA ears inca an ian pee aes Ste L. C. Caldwell 
RB ea cls Pi a OLR, es Jakie Howard 
USES TU ge ee en reer een A G. R. McCoy 
MESIOIE: ces cas via a sie, < 0-4-4 a wi vw he sacs NY ep 
BGMORSOR 6.5.4 3s 5.656040 2 3 Mrs. Gertie M. Lindsey 
GAB rie case lc Sis pa sews eas ee A. M. Shelton 
WR M Tine  hiese white aceng io og oraitvoaree marys Arlie Boggs 
BW TUL Sa dre ae M. C. Hughes 
El eee ee ee L. E. Meece 
inf O2 | Dee Aen ROR INRA ee See ae eR L. H. Powell 


BUCO Aaigis-g po ne ce hens coals ar sue a J. R. Wall 


Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Beechmont School, 

HOUSINGS 6)6-5 6:66 6.0105 Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
George R. Clark School, 

GUIS VINOS <,<:4 s/aie.<a'e10 6 «0.0 Mrs. Anna Krieger 
George D. Prentice School, 

TOWNE VINO 6.5.5:6:00.65000:0-8 Mrs. H. R. Whiteside 
Monsarrat School, Louisville...... Robert B. Clem 
Southern Junior High School, 

Louisville sc.c ccc oes os Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Western Junior High School, 

PEGUIB YING o:c:0:5, 6<016,ec0.0 e:eare Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

MGUBNEUG To 65:0 55.3, hewe eee oaee Lizzie C. Anstatt 
Parkland School, Louisville. ....... Anna M. Bligh 
Salisbury School, Louisville............. R. J. Bell 
Highland Junior High School, 

NEU GING foc asia Norsiete Bose veons Eva T. Mason 
James Russell Lowell School, 

RARER isco rs cbs ese asi Ada G. Bache 
I. N. Bloom School, Louisville........ Nora Kelley 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... W. F. Coslow 


Gavin H. Cochran School, Louisville. .Lucy Spurgin 
George W. Morris School, Louisville.............. 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville... .Anne Grunder 
Wm. R. Belknap School, 


MBOUAS WIN tsa sis ese 6a ca darece re Adelaide Seekamp 
Childrens’ Free Hospital Class, 

lin 7 ree Mrs. Frances Gates 
Oakdale School, Louisville........ Minne L. Burks 
Emma Dolfinger School, 

LOUIS VIE. o0:6:050)6:015.0 Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
John Marshall School, 

JLA ihr) ES eee Glenn Kendall 
Theodore Roosevelt School, 

UAE 0.6.5: 6) 6:50 ar0 510000 «508 Blanche Lindley 
George Washington School, 

GURU INE ile occ ties ws istelece's Verna A. Phillips 
John H. Heywood School, 

LOUIBVANG i605 050:0:0:0:6:6'0 010. 6:06: Elma Kohnhorst 
Owensboro City Schools.............. J. L. Foust 
Memorial Consolidated High School, 

RANSON Os aroscis e109 ewsio:nsaseyewio'eGievs B. J. White 
Somerset City Schools............. P. H. Hopkins 
Clinton County High School, 

PAIR tse fetes a, 6 abe oy syeve oe E. H. Ashbrook 
Harlan: CityiSCHOOla iy s.....66.0:5 6.00 sees Paul Meeks 
West Point Public Schools......... Davis S. Fields 
Middlesboro City Schools.......... J. W. Bradner 


Irvington Graded and High School... ..G. S. Ditto 
Hodgenville Graded and High School, Fred E. Conn 
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Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Brooksville Public Schools...... Garrett R. Harrod 
Corbin City Schools............. G. W. Campbell 
Corydon Public 

OOS re Captain Chas. H. Hardesty 
Frankfort City Schools............. J. W. Ireland 
Mt. Sterling City Schools............. H. A. Babb 
Morganfield City Schools.............. T. O. Hall 
Ashland City Schools................. J. D. Falls 
Prestonsburg Public Schools. ..... Ishmael Triplett 
Morton Junior High School, 

ee Ee N. Isabel Schmidt 
Burnside Graded School.......... Walter F. Coop 
Ferguson Graded School, 

CS eee V. D. Roberts 
Emmet Field School, 

IRVINE s i555 0550 slaw Sewieck Nora Wellenvoss 
Isaac Shelby School, 

Lo eee ae, Mary E. McClure 
Henry Clay School, 

RO MIMETEIE Ceo ois a oie Wine Sis ane wiere Marian Curry 
Margaret Merker School, 

Pe eer: Mamie Drewry 


Hardin Graded and High School...... Junius Lewis 
Stephen Foster School, Louisville. ...Evelyn Wells 
Shawnee Junior High School, 


RIOUIIE Soin cious <nnwis'e nie Nata Lee Woodruff 
Glendale Public Schools............ J. M. F. Hays 
Livingston County High School, 

MMII Goi oco.s nictne ecw ei J. Preston Dabney 
Calhoun Public Schools........... John R. Cooper 
Pineville City Schools.............. W. M. Wilson 
Russellville City Schools............. C. T. Canon 


Soldier Graded and High School ..Claude M. Hood 
Jacob Addition School, Louisville... . Jewel Drewry 
St. Anne Convent, 


Melbourne...... Sister Celeste Marie C. D. P. 
Barret Manual Training High School, 

RUPEINND li cick sees Se bea nl J. E. Beck 
Asuiand City Schools... «2.042 000005 J. D. Falls 
Cowan School, Ewing............. Nettie McCarty 
St. Frances Academy, 

ensboro........ Sister Rose Mary Newman 
Mill Springs School................. G. T. Catron 
Moransburg Consolidated School, 

PRUUMNEE. lois cicees nase oe J. Paul Cooper 

OO re E. L. Swetnam 


Grayson Street School, Louisville... .Lillian Logan 
Louisville Male High School..... J. B. Carpenter 
Cynthiana City Schools ............ W. E. Lawson 
Carrollton City Schools............ Paul B. Boyd 
Hiram Roberts School, Louisville..Lydia Reibert 
Western High School, Louisville....Anna Voegtle 


Verona Graded and High School. ..Ira L. Harrison 
a rr B. H. Crowe 
Elizabethtown Public Schools........ C. E. Martin © 
eo Ee ee em Ay ee Ray Ladd 
Leitchfield Graded and High 

CONS a ee ees Allen Puterbaugh 


Wickliffe Consolidated School. ...Woodfin Hutson 


Cities and Grade Schools Superintendent 
Jenkins Graded Schools.............. C. V. Snapp 
Brandeis School, Louisville... . . Jennie T. Summers 
Lancaster High School.............. E. B. Lanter 
Woodleigh Consolidated School... .. Geo. L. Evans 
Forkland Consolidated School........ F. E. Orman 
Alvan Drew School............ Thos. R. Woodford 
Mayslick Consolidated School......G. H. England 
Cadiz High School...............A. L. Townsend 
Athens High School, Lexington....... ./ A. Carman 
Wihe STOVE SCHOO! «5.6.66 6400655 5 ces L. C. Shultz 
Anchorage Schools..............66...d A. B. Crawford 
Benton Public Schools.......... Tullus Chambers 


Russell Cave School, Lexington Mrs. W. C. Wilson 
Hikes Graded School, Buechel....Geneva Gibson 
Germantown Graded and High 

BONGO 6 oases cee can ad Robert T. Adkins Jr. 
Cave City Graded and High School.. D. P. Curry 
Beechmont High School, Hawesville..W. R. Tabb 


Newcastle High School.............. C. W. Craft 
Princeton City Schools.......... Everett Howton 
SHBARAE SOOO 2s eis ated aie ss E. M. Williams 
Mt. Washington School............ L. B. Traylor 
Albert Brandeis School, 

NGS B NMI) oie, creek Jennie T. Summers 
Midway Public Schools...:......... O. B. Dabney 
Campbellsville College............... W. F. Jones 
Silver Grove Public Schools......... G. A. Neikirk 


Carter Graded and High School.... Bertha B. Bays 
Robert Fulton School, Louisville. Mattie M. Willett 
Lloyd Memorial High School, 

RARER Soe ys 5 ics a).0's ils 9 Bettie Morgan 
Florence Graded High School........A. M. Yealey 
Barbourville Public 

ROCHOINB 25 4 pie <iajac0's a0 ‘Meredith G. Carpenter 
Bethlehem High School........... Noble P. Ewing 
Burkesville Graded and High School. . J. Leon Cook 
Edmonton Graded and High School. Jas. M. Ennis 
Little Rock County High School. ..B. M. Roberts 


Burgin PublicSchools.............. W. M. Wesley 
Sue Bennett Memorial School, 
RMRSRR ORE AS Gs inca avai ts Ges Kenneth C. East 


Geo. H. Tingley School, Louisville. . Sallie J. Snyder 
Lawrence City Schools............ Chas. O. Ryan 


Vanceburg Grade Schools......../ A. W. Glasgow 
Mt. Eden Graded and High School. .H. T. Peterson 
Fiat Gan High school.................. John A. Smart 
Grain Pilon SCROO). oc. os sos oes oxi O. L. Kiser 
Uniontown Graded Schools.......... Otis Harkins 
Pagucal Acty SCHOOIS 60.5 66.60. e L. J. Hanifan 
Paintsville Public Schools.......... H. C. Taylor 
Bowling Green City Schools........ T. C.Cherry 
Ft. Thomas City Schools.......... D. W. Bridges 
Piner High School, Kenton...... Grover Gregory 
Washington High School............. Allilee King 
Headquarters Consolidated School, 

COST TD aa ar Maye Neal 
lenton Sign SCHOO... .... 6.66 oe cee F. J. Rouck 
Cloverport Public Schools........ A. C. Hounshell 
Lexington Junior High School, 

RPMI Sa ald Ss 5c ov o.s wes Mary L. Hunt 
Irvine €ity Schools............6 660% R. F. Flege 
Fordsville High School.............. W. B. Fisher 
Hazelwood School, Louisville........... Elsa Stutz 
Taylorsville Public Schools........ Guy G. Nichols 
Owenton City Schools........... Henry A. Adams 
Franklin City Schools........... W. L. Matthews 


Campbellsville City Schools... ... N. E. Helderman 
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NATION-WIDE SURVEY OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION 


The Nation-wide survey of secondary 
education for which Congress authorized 
an appropriation of $225,000 and appro- 
priated the first installment of $50,000 for 
the fiscal year 1930, is proceeding steadily 
under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Education. Dr. L. V. Koos of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was appointed some 
weeks ago as an expert assistant to give 
his full time and attention to the work 
shortly after the first of the year. The 
consulting committee of nine experts 
appointed last October has met, — 
and defined the field of work. 


The Secretary of the Interior has now 
selected a group of advisers consisting of 
some thirty educators.to assist the survey 
staff in combing the nation for information. 
In the near future, a second group consist- 
ing entirely of laymen will be chosen. To 
this group will be presented the work of the 
survey commission as it proceeds, and they 
will criticize it from the point of view of the 
average citizen. Both the educators and 
the laymen will review the final reports. 


The personnel of the advisory group 
represents all sections in the United States, 
as well as a large variety of educational 
interests. In it are specialists in state- 
school administration, city-school adminis- 
tration, state-university administration, 
relations of colleges and secondary schools, 
relations of elementary and _ secondary 
schools, Negro education, the junior high 
school, the senior high school, the junior 
college, the large city high school, the small 
high school, high school libraries, the 
curriculum, extra-curriculum activities, 
school counseling and guidance, and voca- 
tional education. 


The following persons constitute the 
adviser group: 


E. J. Ashbaugh, Dean School of Education, 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

John L. Clifton, State Director of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

R. L. Cooley, Director Milwaukee Vocational 
State, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Philip W. L. Cox, Professor of wr Educa- 
tion, New York University, New York. 

Jesse B. Davis, Professor of Secondary Education, 
Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

J. D. Elliff, High School Visitor, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 





GREAT NORTHERN HOTEL 
State Teachers Associations Headquarters 


pcp to railroads, shops, theatres,etc. Presentation 
of this ad will entitle bearer to special reduced rates. 


Dearborn Street and Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 














a Fargo, 1273 Carlyon Road, East Cleveland, 
i 


oO. 

E. N. Ferriss, Professor of Secondary Education, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Will C. French, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

John M. Gandy, President Virginia Normal and 
Industrial-Institute, Petersburg, Va. 

T. W. Gosling, Superintendent of Schools, Akron, 


hio 

ArthurGould, Assistant Superintendent cf Schools, 
Los Angeles, Ca lif. 

E. D. Grizzell, Professor of Secondary Education, 
aap of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Haggard, Superintendent Joliet Town- 
én High School and Junior College, Joliet, Ill. 

W. Jessup, President University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

Franklin W. Johnson, President Colby College, 
Waterville, Me. 

ok Stevens Kadesch, Head Master Medford High 

School, Medford, Mass. 

Frank M. Leavitt, Associate Superintendent of 
Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Michael H. lanes. we Julia Richman High 
School, New York, N. Y. 

A. Laura McGregor, Vice-principal Washington 
— High School, Rochester, N. Y. 

C. R. Maxwell, Dean School of Education, 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Bruce Millikin, Principal East High School, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Shelton Phelps, Director of Instruction, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 
oe Ruth Pyrtle, Bancroft High School, Lincoln, 

e 

Lewis W. Smith, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

W. R. Smithey, Professor of Secondary Education, 
University of Virginia, University, Va. 

Sarah M. Sturtevant, Associate Professor of 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, Ne Ys 

Milo H. Stuart, Principal Arsenal Techincal High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

W.L. Uhl, Dean College of Education, University 
of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Wm. A. Wetzel, Principal, Senior High School, 
Trenton, N. J. 





NO RAINBOW 


If all were rain and never sun, 
No bow would span the hill. 

If all were sun and never rain, 
There’d be no rainbow still. 


—Christina G. Rossettt 


Book Reviews 


THE AMERICAN HANDWRITING 
SCALE, By Paut WEsT; published by the 
A. N. Palmer Company, Chicago, 1929. 

The scale itself consists of seven speci- 
mens for each grade from two to eight, 
inclusive. Values for these specimens 
have been assigned on the basis of several 
different plans so that the interpretation 
may be adapted to any local marking 
system. The scale is unique in providing 
samples which have been scaled in both 
speed and quality. The plan of scaling 
also allows for the assignment of inter- 
mediate values thus providing a fifteen- 
step scale. 

The twenty-page manual accompanying 
this scale gives in detail its characteristics, 
purpose and range, as well as complete 
instructions for its use in administering 
handwriting tests, scoring for rate and 
quality, and constructing frequency tables 
for pupil groups. A record blank with 
tables for rate and quality scores, tabula- 
tions and computations, and a correlation 
chart is provided with the scale. 


ACROSS THE RAINBOW BRIDGE, 
By MAUDE Moore AND Harry B. WILSON; 
published by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Chicago, 1929. 

This is a reader for the third grade. The 
material is organized around the days of 
the week. Interesting stories of legend 
and of fact constitute the foundation of the 
book. Like the other books of the series, 
the material is carefully selected and 
graded. 


TESTS IN ENGLISH FUNDAMEN- 
TALS, Series I, II, III and IV, By Ray 
Davis; published by Ginn and Company 
Columbus, Ohio, 1929. Price $0.80 each. 

These tests are of the achievement type 
and somewhat in the nature of the so-called 
new-type examinations. They help the 
instructor to estimate the knowledge of a 
pupil without the labor, on the part of both 
the instructor and the pupil, that was en- 
tailed by the old-fashioned essay type of 
examination. It is the purpose of these 


tests to discover whether or not the pupil 
has a working knowledge of grammar. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERI- 
CAN CIVILIZATION, By Haron Ruc«c; 
published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1929. 610 pages. 

This is a study of the economic life of 
the United States of America. It is 
designed to serve as a textbook in geog- 
raphy and civics with historical back- 
grounds. It has been prepared to help 
young people understand American civili- 
zation by considering carefully the chief 
modes of living of our people. This is a 
new type of textbook that the reviewing 
editor believes will prove its worth in 
education. 


A WORKBOOK FOR STUDENTS IN 
POULTRY HUSBANDRY, By WILLIAM 
A. BROYLES AND ARTHUR DoN WILSON. 
Published by Ginn and Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1929. 

The value of workbooks in English, 
history and arithmetic has long since been 
recognized. Project record books in agri- 
culture have served as workbooks for this 
subject. In this new book by Dr. Broyles 
and Mr. Wilson we have a much more care- 
fully prepared workbook. It is complete, 
clear in its instructions, specific in its 
directions with adequate bibliographies. 
This book should be widely used in the 
teaching of poultry husbandry. 


FATHER TIME’S GIFTS, By MopeEpE 
Moore AND Harry B. WILSON; published 
by D. C. Heath and Company, Chicago, 

1927. 397 pages. 

This is the fourth grade reader of the 
Moore-Wilson Readers. In this book the 
selections are organized about the months 
of the year. The authors have selected 
their material with care. It is a good 
fourth grade reader. 


FROM FAIRYLAND—A _ Second 
Reader, By MAUDE Moore AND Harry B. 
WILsoN; published by D. C. Heath and 
Company, Chicago, 1927. 235 pages. 

This is a beautiful reader. The material 
is interesting and scientifically graded. 
The illustrations are attractive. Children 
will enjoy it. 
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Eyes front— 
| Shoulders 
Chests out. 


... the amazing story 
of school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 

ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 

This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would 
arisefrom AmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when 
seated—to lessen fatigue, 





back — 
/ 














Prig! the pupils in your care 
Are they ag oe with seating 
that actualy Sel/ps them sit erect 
—that_ encourages Correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 
pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don’t let them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out o nO rma 
Position and depresses vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate— stops 
spentenapaes and “wiggling” 
ut. Give pupils this aid to 
mental and physical well being. 














normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting—and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on thousands of actual 
measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to 
progress—to love its school 
work. Relieving body 
Strain, eye strain—aiding 
circulation— making it 
easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 





put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes 
iteasyto sit erect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 
place. That permits their 


American Universal Movable Desk 
Number 134 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
to comply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel 
seat desk, adjustable and pos- 
turally correct. Descriptions of 
this and many other types of 
seating may be had by writing 
for school catalog No. . 260. 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 
that when they sét right 
they will feel right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
In three colors—17'2 inches 


by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon, 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
RON) DOWN 








1S." 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 
i Please send me, without obligation ( ) 
H gppies of your Classroom Posture Poster on 
: Sitting. 











1 Natte..cccce 
i Address... 
FINN <9 <cias A ciared dub ineuaaepabinuaagaee 


(Indicate here whether. you are  Superin: 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) 




















American Seating Company 


ain.) General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


311 West Main Street 


Rranches in All Princibal Cities 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


State Distributors 


Louisville, Ky. 
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GIVING WINGS TO WORDS, A 
Child’s Book of Phonic Games for the 
Third Grade, By MAupDE Moore AND 
Harry B.. WILson; published by D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1927. 206 pages. 

This book presents drills in a form that 
will require a minimum of help from the 
teacher. It is designed to be self-teaching. 
The pupil is enabled to move forward at his 
own rate of speed, or to practice as his own 
needs require. The book is interesting, 
attractive and helpful. 


BOOK OF MODERN ESSAYS, By 
Joun M. Avent; published by Boni and 
Liveright, New York City, 1924. 

One of the aims of teaching English is to 
establish the habit of reading good litera- 
ture. This book contains a large number 
of well chosen essays. If high school pupils 
read them and learn to appreciate them 
they will have acquired to some extent the 
habit that all English teachers strive to 
inculcate. 


STANDARDS IN ELEMENTARY 
SHORTHAND, By FRANCES EFFINGER, 
RAYMOND AND ELIZABETH STARBUCK 
Apams; published by Gregg Publishing 
Company, Chicago, 1926. 115 pages. 

This little book gives the technology and 
the results of an interesting and valuable 
experiment in commercial education initi- 
ated and conducted by the authors in co- 
operation with teachers in the Western 
states. It is a contribution to the science 
and art of teaching the subject of elemen- 
tary shorthand. 


THE BOOK OF PLANTS, By BERTHA 
Morris PARKER AND HENRY CHANDLER 
CowLes; published by Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1925. 252 pages. 

This is one of the science readers and is 
designed to serve as informational silent- 
reading material for children of the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades. It is intended 
for use in those schools in which an organ- 
ized science course is not a part of the cur- 
riculum as well as in those schools which 
offer definite science courses. It is an 
excellent little volume and should be read 
widely by children of the last three grades 
in the elementary school. 


THIRD-YEAR LATIN — CICERO 
AND OTHER PROSE WRITERS, By 
KARL P. HARRINGTON AND WALTER V. Mc- 
DuFFIE; published by Ginn and Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1929. 


This book follows the recommendations 
in the report of the Classical Investigation 
and the requirements of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. It is an 
excellent collection of Latin readings with 
good study notes. There are helpful intro- 
ductions, explanatory notes, a grammatical 
outline, exercises in prose composition, 
word lists, and a full vocabulary. It is 
admirably designed to arouse and hold 
student interest and to stimulate Latin 
scholarship. The book follows the recom- 
mendations in the report of the Classical 
Investigation and the subsequent new 
definition of the requirement in Latin 
adopted by the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. It also meets the require- 
ments of the latest revision of the New York 
State Syllabus in Latin. Many illustra- 
tions, among which are maps, and good 
printing and binding make the book 
attractive. 


MOTIVATED PRIMARY ACTIVI- 
TIES, for Rural Teachers, By MARGARET 
F. METCALF; published by Beckley-Cardy 
Company, Chicago, 1925; 143 pages. 
Price $1.20. 


This book was planned to guide and 
inspire rural teachers to an intelligent ap- 
preciation of child nature and the things 
children like to do. The selections in the 
book are outgrowths of actual work done 
with the beginning class of the Rural 
Demonstration Department of the White- 
water, Wisconsin, State Normal School. 


JOLITA OF THE JUNGLE, By ALIcE 
FESSENDEN PETERSON; published by Beck- 
ley-Cardy Company, Chicago, 1929; 
193 pages. 


This is a story of life in Central America. 
Jolita is a little jungle girl in this very 
interesting story. The book tells of her 
life in her native land and also tells of the 
animals, birds and reptiles and their habits 
with which Jolita came in contact. It isa 
fascinating story and contains much ac- 
curate and valuable information. 
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